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The  Junior  College 
And  Business  Education 

Part  I 

LLOYD  L.  JONES 

This  article  has  been  written  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  To  clarify  the 
purposes  of  the  junior  college  for  busy  business  educators;  (2)  To  sum¬ 
marize  the  accomplishment  of  business  education  in  this  area;  (3)  To 
point  the  way  to  further  development  of  business  education  in  junior  colleges. 


WHENEVER  a  new  educational  area  has 
opened  up,  business  education  has  been 
on  the  job,  either  by  invitation  or  by  its  fac¬ 
ulty  of  expanding  in  response  to  demands.  Al¬ 
though  business  education  has  been  trans¬ 
planted  to  new  areas  several  times,  it  has  grown 
by  sensible  adaptation  and  has  never  lost  its 
individuality. 

When  business  education  began  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  for  example,  it  took  most  of  its  ma¬ 
terials  and  teachers  from  the  business  colleges. 
As  time  went  on,  the  content  and  philosophy 
of  the  business  subjects  changed  until  today 
'  secondary  business  education  is  a  recognized 
area  that  fits  into  the  philosophy  and  purposes 
of  the  public  high  school.  This  evolution  gave 
the  business  colleges  an  opportunity  to  develop 
and  expand  their  own  highly  specialized  edu¬ 
cation  for  office  employment. 

By  the  same  token,  when  the  junior  college 
started,  business  education  expanded  into  this 
area — either  by  invitation  or  by  natural  growth. 
How  this  development  took  place  and  how  far 
it  will  extend  are  the  questions  that  this  article 
attempts  to  answer. 

1  Institutions  of  higher  learning  have  often 
I  merely  tolerated  business  education  as  a  pupil- 
getter.  Some  stigma  seems  to  have  been  at¬ 


tached  to  an  education  that  helps  young  people 
to  make  a  living.  The  very  practicality  of 
shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping,  and  office 
practice  seems  to  be  the  stumbling  block  to 
their  acceptance  as  college-grade  materials. 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  business 
subjects  themselves,  because  many  of  them 
cling  to  high  school  standards.  Or  the  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  in  the  inflexible  traditions  of 
deans  and  college-standardizing  agencies. 
Nevertheless,  the  junior  colleges  have  beck¬ 
oned  to  business  education  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  are  developing  business  departments 
of  outstanding  merit.  Some  junior  colleges 
have  yet  to  experience  economic  necessity;  when 
they  do,  they  may  find  the  business  department 
to  be  a  pupil-getter  of  considerable  importance. 

In  order  to  orient  ourselves  to  the  junior 
college,  let  us  find  out  what  it  is.  Apparently, 
it  is  essentially  a  "Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.”  in¬ 
stitution,  full  of  incurable  American  (mostly 
western)  energy.  Marion  Anello  has  given  us 
this  picture  of  the  junior  college:^ 

It  was  begun  as  things  typically  American  usu¬ 
ally  begin.  The  people  wanted  it.  Farmers  and 


*  Marion  E.  Anello,  "Made  in  U.S.A. — the  Junior 
College,”  Classmate,  1943.  Reprinted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
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mechanics  and  factory  hands,  the  men  who  have 
whipped  our  country  from  a  wilderness  into  the 
greatest  civilized  democracy  on  earth,  wanted  their 
children  to  be  educated.  They  wanted  them  to 
■'learn  to  make  a  living,” '  and  also  to  "learn  how 
to  live.”  They  were  impatient  with  too  much 
exclusively  general  education;  and  besides,  the  in¬ 
comes  of  many  would  not  permit  four  years  of 
college  beyond  high  school.  College  training, 
therefore,  was  more  or  less  a  luxury  reserved  for 
the  privileged  few.  The  idea  of  a  two-year  col¬ 
lege,  which  in  many  instances  would  combine  gen¬ 
eral  cultural  training  with  vocational  preparation, 
appealed  to  thrifty  and  practical  parents.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  junior  college  was  born. 

Thus  the  first  junior  college  rose  from  the 
American  down-to-earthness,  the  get-things-doneness, 
which  is  a  national  characteristic.  During  the  de¬ 
pression  educators  began  to  feel  more  keenly  than 
ever  their  duty  to  youth.  Millions  of  unemployed 
young  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-four  made  a  sorry  picture.  Some  edu¬ 
cators  did  something  about  it.  They  made  com¬ 
munity  surveys.  They  found  out  what  kind  of  jobs 
might  be  had  in  the  community  if  only  there 
were  people  trained  for  them.  They  set  up  two-year 
courses  of  study  and  trained  the  young  people  and 
brought  a  little  brightness  to  the  gloom  of  the 
unemployment  picture  of  the  early  1930’s. 

For  instance,  they  discovered  that  many  of  the 
professions  were  overcrowded,  but  that  men  and 
women  were  needed  for  semiprofessional  and  skilled 
vocational  positions.  There  were,  for  example, 
three  times  as  many  semiprofessional  as  professional 
positions  in  engineering,  and  in  industry  about  five 
times  as  many.  In  spite  of  this,  there  was  no  well- 
recognized  system  preparing  young  people  for  these 
fields.  The  junior  college,  therefore,  began  to  train 
young  men  to  serve  as  shop  foremen  and  skilled 
mechanics.  They  trained  young  women  to  fill  posts 
as  medical  technicians.  They  gave  young  people 
two-year  courses  in  accounting,  merchandising,  hotel 
and  restaurant  management,  oil  technology,  drafting, 
recreational  leadership,  fashion  illustration  and  cos¬ 
tume  design,  nursing,  and  other  important  fields 
which  make  up  the  American  industrial  and  public- 
service  programs. 

Approval  of  Junior  Colleges 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
junior  college  is  the  reception  it  has  received 
by  authorities  who  are  outside  the  junior-col¬ 
lege  movement.  President  Robert  Hutchins  of 
the  University  of  Qiicago  has  described  the 
place  of  the  junior  college  in  our  school  sys¬ 
tem  as  follows:- 

Economic  conditions  determine  the  length  of  free 
education  for  all ;  and  present  and  prospective 
economic  conditions  are  such  that  the  terminus  of 
the  public  education  which  the  ordinary  youth  is 


‘Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  "Confusion  in  Higher 
Education,”  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1936,  p. 
453. 


expected  to  enjoy  will  be  set  at  about  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  in  college.  This  means  that  the  public 
junior  college  will  become  the  characteristic  educa¬ 
tional  institution  of  the  United  States,  just  as  the 
public  high  school  has  been  up  to  now. 

Because  the  taxpaying  public  has  not  under¬ 
stood  the  function  and  purpose  of  the  junior 
college,  there  have  been  retarding  influences. 
The  term  "junior  college”  is  still  thought  of 
by  some  as  a  one-year  institution.  Others  con¬ 
ceive  of  it  as  a  two-year  college.  Still  others  I 
think  of  it  as  covering  four  years — the  last  two  t 
years  of  high  school  and  the  first  two  years  of  ( 
college.  The  term  has  been  incorrectly  ap-  t 
plied  to  some  private  high  schools. 

Postgraduate  High  Schools 

In  other  places  there  is  still  a  little  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  status 
of  some  excellent  post  high  schools,  of  which  j 
three  might  be  mentioned:  Joseph  A.  Maybin 
School  for  Graduates  at  New  Orleans,  Metro¬ 
politan  School  of  Business  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  Merritt  Business  School  of  Oakland,  Qli- 
fornia.  Nine  other  cities  have  reported  they 
have  similar  post-high-school  setups,  but  they 
accept  both  high  school  graduates  and  non¬ 
graduates.* 

Before  World  War  II,  a  number  of  school 
systems  tried  to  meet  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployed  young  people  by  allowing  their  gradu¬ 
ates  to  come  back  to  the  local  high  school  for 
a  year  of  postgraduate  study.  The  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  this  plan  became  almost  immediately 
apparent  because  it  overcrowded  high  school 
classes,  and  the  work  or  instruction  was  not 
suited  to  postgraduates. 

Recognizing  many  of  these  problems,  the 
junior  colleges  developed  a  rather  clear-cut 
philosophy  based  on  the  following  factors.* 

1.  Increased  enrollments  in  secondary  schools. 

2.  Higher  entrance  requirements  of  universities. 

3.  Lack  of  opportunities  for  employment  and 
higher  employment  standards. 

4.  Economic  conditions  that  prevent  young  people 
from  attending  universities. 

5.  Immature  age  at  which  pupils  complete  high 
school. 

6.  The  belief  of  educators  that  the  first  two  years 
of  college  are  largely  secondary  in  nature. 


*  Leonard  L.  Taafe,  "A  Survey  of  Graduate  Com¬ 
mercial  High  Schools  in  the  United  States,”  master's 
thesis.  University  of  Southern  California,  1940. 

*  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Business  Education — Basic 
Principles  and  Trends.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  1939. 
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A  study  of  these  factors  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  reader  that  the  junior  college 
has  indeed  carved  out  a  permanent  place  for 
itself.  If  the  world  returns  to  a  peace  economy 
and  there  is  healthy  competition  for  jobs,  then 
we  shall  see  an  enlarging  scope  of  service  for 
business  education  in  this  area — especially 
when  we  consider  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
factors  listed  on  the  opposite  page. 

Enrollments  in  Junior  Colleges 

A  brief  review  of  some  statistics  may 
help  us  to  understand  the  position  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  junior  colleges.  The  en¬ 
rollments  in  the  junior  colleges  increased  from 
54,000  in  1929  to  155,000  in  1937;  to  195,- 
000  in  1939;  and  to  314,000  in  1943.  These 
figures  alone  make  the  Junior  college  an  im 
pressive  institution. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  junior 
colleges,  let  us  remember  that  the  enrollments 
in  many  of  them  are  relatively  small  and  that 
these  small  colleges  may  be  closed  due  to  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  130  of  them  have 
enrollments  in  excess  of  300;  29,  more  than 
1,000;  and  3,  more  than  5,000.  The  Los 
Angeles  Junior  College  is  the  largest  and 
boasts  of  an  enrollment  of  more  than  6,000. 
The  three  junior  colleges  that  are  part  of  the 
Chicago  school  system  have  in  excess  of  5,000 
students.  California  has  the  most  junior  col¬ 
leges — 69,  with  144,000  students.  Texas  has 
42;  Iowa,  37;  Oklahoma,  32;  Kansas,  24; 
Missouri,  23;  North  Carolina,  22;  Mississippi, 
21;  and  Pennsylvania,  20. 

What  Dr.  Walter  C.  Hells  has  said  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  junior  colleges  may  be  a 
good  prophecy  for  the  future:® 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  junior 
college  enrollment  over  the  country  may  double 
again  in  the  next  few  years.  Olifornia  now  has 
one  junior  college  student  for  each  107  of  its 
population.  If  the  rest  of  the  United  States  were 
equally  well  supplied,  the  junior  college  enrollment 
would  be  1,200,000  instead  of  only  150,000. 

In  spite  of  the  unusual  losses  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  due  to  the  war,  the  junior  colleges  of  the 
country  held  their  own  in  numbers  until  June, 

‘Walter  C.  Hells,  Junior  College  Directory,  The 
American  Association  of  Junior  Oilleges,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C,  1939. 

‘Walter  C.  Hells,  Junior  College  Directory.  Amer 
ican  G)uncil  on  Education  for  the  American  As 
sociation  of  Junior  Colleges,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1943. 


1943,  and  some  actually  increased  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  Junior 
College  Directory*  shows  624  junior  colleges  in 
45  states  in  January,  1943,  as  compared  with 
627  institutions  at  the  same  date  in  1942. 

While  30  junior  colleges  closed  on  account 
of  decreased  enrollments  or  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  commandeered  their  plants  for  the 
duration,  the  loss  was  compensated  for  by  27 
junior  colleges  newly  organized  and  listed  for 
the  first  time;  and  their  enrollments  were  much 
greater  than  the  institutions  that  closed. 

The  total  junior  college  enrollments  re¬ 
ported  in  the  spring  of  1943  were  in  excess  of 
514,000  students,  which  represents  a  growth 
of  17  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  There 
was  a  slight  decline  of  9,000  regular  students, 
but  a  marked  increase  of  56,000  in  the  number 
of  special  students.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  special  students  were  adults  employed  in 
»var  industries,  the  showing  of  the  junior  col¬ 
leges  is  especially  good,  and  illustrates  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  this  kind  of  educational  program.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1942  there  were 
244  junior  colleges  conferring  an  associate's 
degree  or  title  upon  students  who  completed 
two  years  of  work. 

Of  300  junior  colleges  reporting  upon  stu¬ 
dent  enrollments  in  October,  1943,  15  per  cent 
showed  an  increase,  10  per  cent  no  material 
change,  and  75  per  cent  a  decrease.  The  actual 
decrease  was  not  alarming  but  serious  enough 
to  indicate  that  these  colleges  were  feeling  the 
impact  of  the  war.  Among  the  junior  colleges 
reporting  upon  their  enrollments,  there  were 
46  women's  junior  colleges  of  which  23 
showed  an  increase  in  enrollments,  9  showed 
no  change,  and  14  a  decrease.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  loss  of  girls  was  much  less  than 
that  of  boys. 

[The  concluding  part  of  this  article  will  be 
published  next  month."] 

- ♦ - 

Robert  E.  Slaughter,  assistant  New  York 
manager  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  is 
teaching  an  evening  graduate  course  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  "The  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Teaching  of  Junior  Business 
Training  and  the  Social  Business  Subjects.” 

Mr.  Slaughter  is  completing  the  requirements 
for  the  doctorate  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Hamden  L.  Forkner. 
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The  Commandos  Strike  at  Keys 

GLENN  W.  DODDS 


The  plan  explained  by  Mr.  Dodds  for  assembling 
an  all-boy  typing  class  could  easily  be  used  in  any 
high  school  for  the  same  purpose.  It  might  also 
be  used  to  assemble  an  all-boy  shorthand  class. 
We  should  be  interested  to  have  articles  about 
other  effective  plans  for  interesting  boys  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typing. — Editor 

HERE’S  a  new  idea  for  establishing  popu¬ 
larity  for  your  typewriting  course  among 
the  boys  in  senior  high  school. 

I  had  noted  a  diminishing  number  of  boys 
electing  commercial  subjects.  Naturally,  many 
of  the  older  boys  who  formerly  elected  com¬ 
mercial  courses  were  taking  courses  preparing 
them  for  induction  into  the  armed  forces.  But 
what  about  those  young  sophomore  and  junior 
boys.^  Why  weren’t  they  showing  more  in¬ 
terest  in  commercial  subjects?  Certainly  type¬ 
writing  is  as  valuable  as  any  of  the  preinduction 
courses. 

After  considerable  deliberation  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  among  the  boys  of  the  school, 
especially  the  leaders,  we  discovered  that  boys 
were  not  taking  typewriting  because  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  "girl’s  subject.” 

"Who  wants  to  sit  in  a  class  with  a  room  full 
of  girls?”  queried  several  of  them. 

As  a  result,  an  all-boy  class  in  typewriting 
was  formed. 

Publicity  for  the  Typing  Course 

The  first  step  w'as  to  publicize  the  course  by 
making  the  boys  feel  a  real  need  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  typewriting.  A  duplicated  bulletin  was 
sent  to  the  entire  school  at  the  appropriate 
time,  when  schedules  for  the  next  term  were  be¬ 
ing  made.  In  this  brief  bulletin  four  appeals 
were  made  to  prospective  "men”  typists. 

First,  they  would  need  typing  for  such  per¬ 
sonal  uses  as  letter  writing  and  record  keeping. 

More  than  that,  those  going  directly  into  the 
business  world  would  improve  their  chances  by 
acquiring  typing  skill.  I’ve  seen  too  many  of 
these  one-finger  artists  plugging  away  at  a  type¬ 
writer  all  their  lives. 

Those  going  to  college  would  soon  realize 
how  valuable  a  knowledge  of  typewriting  can 


be  in  themes,  reports,  lecture  notes,  and  dozens 
of  other  records  which  are  made  better  and 
more  permanent  by  typewriting. 

Finally,  their  most  immediate  use  for  typing 
would  probably  be  in  the  Armed  Forces.  John 
Q.  Citizen’s  record  must  be  kept  from  the  time 
when  he  is  inducted  with  the  Army  or  Navy 
and  continued  until  he  is  mustered  out.  The 
typewriter  is  used  for  all  this  work  as  well  as 
for  bulletins,  memoranda,  circulars,  general  or¬ 
ders,  special  orders,  preparation  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  matters. 
Navy  storekeepers,  yeomen,  and  radio  men  will 
find  a  knowledge  of  typing  indispensable. 

Typing  With  a  Military  Flavor 

Working  closely  with  my  principal,  Frank 
H.  Nye,  the  head  of  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Matthew  E.  Lynaugh,  and  Miss  Cleo 
Richardson  and  Miss  Ruth  Andrews  of  our 
Guidance  Department,  I  was  able  to  interest 
some  of  the  "key”  boys  of  the  school,  among 
whom  were  several  football  stars.  Sissy  stuff? 
Well,  what  do  you  think?  Those  two-hundred 
pounders  ungracefully  draped  over  a  frail 
little  machine  may  look  odd,  but  does  that  mat¬ 
ter  as  long  as  there  is  as  much  agility  shown 
on  the  keyboard  as  any  of  the  fairer  sex  dis¬ 
play  ? 

The  Guidance  Department  christened  the 
boys  the  "Commandos.”  News  of  this  new 
course,  giving  a  half  credit  for  the  semester, 
spread  like  wildfire.  Soon  some  thirty  boys 
had  signed  up  for  the  course. 

In  a  few  lessons  they  mastered  the  keyboard. 
Lots  of  noise,  yes,  but  why  not,  as  long  as  it 
was  busy  noise?  What  can  one  expect  with  a 
gang  of  thirty  fellows  and  as  many  typewriters? 

Tbe  entire  course  was  given  a  military  flavor. 
At  times  I  have  done  certain  rhythm  drills  by 
counting  the  old  familiar,  "Hut,  two,  three, 
four.”  Speed  tests  end  with  a  husky  "Halt" 
instead  of  the  effeminate  "Time,  folks.”  Speed 
tests  were  given  early  in  the  term  with  the 
Commandos  keeping  their  own  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  graphs. 

The  fun  started  when  I  gave  myself  the 
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rank  of  a  four-star  general.  The  class  fell  right 
into  the  spirit  of  things.  Ranks  were  achieved 
on  the  following  basis: 


<er  Minute 

Rank 

1-10 

Buck  Private 

10-15 

2d  Lieutenant 

15-20 

1st  Lieutenant 

20-25 

Captain 

25-30 

Major 

30-35 

Lt.  Colonel 

35-40 

Colonel 

40-45 

Brig.  General 

45-50 

Major  General 

50-55 

Lt.  General 

55-60 

General 

We  have  several  colonels,  two  brigadier  gen¬ 
erals,  and  one  major  general.  The  boys  sign 
F  their  papers  with  their  rank  and  have  had  lots 
of  fun  in  calling  each  other  by  their  proper 
titles.  Oh,  yes,  we  do  have  the  usual  4  F’s, 
but  that  is  caused  by  an  overdose  of  AWOL- 
ism. 

Letter  writing  was  started  early  in  the  course, 
and  the  first  real  interest  came  when  each  Com¬ 
mando  was  asked  to  write  a  letter  to  a  real  or 
a  fictitious  girl  friend.  They  told  the  girls 
what  they  liked  about  the  course  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  what  they  didn’t  like.  This  was  most 
revealing  to  me.  I’ll  confess. 

Tabulation  was  given  an  added  zest  when 
'  the  men  were  asked  to  tabulate  the  baseball 
It  world  series  scores. 

(  Toward  the  end  of  the  course,  the  boys  typed 
their  own  "Souvenir  Bulletins”  on  stencils. 
Each  one  had  practice  in  running  the  dupli¬ 
cator.  Obviously  the  teaching  value  of  such 
i  a  project  was  well  worth  the  time  spent.  Made 
j  into  manuscript  form  containing  the  names, 

I  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  stu- 
I  dents,  these  bulletins  also  contained  a  section 
entitled  "Statements  Made  to  Future  Prospects 
of  the  Commando  Groups.”  Good  publicity — 

I 

1  Comments  of  the  “Commandos” 

I  Here  are  some  examples  of  what  some  of  the 
men  had  to  say  in  their  bulletins:  "Brigadier 
j  General”  Pugh  wrote:  "All  my  life  I  have 
I  wanted  to  type — now  I’m  having  my  chance, 
;  and  I’m  making  the  best  of  it.” 

!  "First  Lieutenant”  Ackerman  says,  "The 
1  Commando  Typing  Class  is  a  new  and  different 
I  idea  which  is  working  out  splendidly.  Gen- 
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eral  Dodds  has  really  stepped  on  the  gas  this 
term — but  we  like  it.” 

"Major”  Davis  wrote:  "Typing  is  a  subject 
where  one  has  to  have  a  good  temper.  At  first 
our  tempers  got  almost  beyond  control  on  those 
perfect  copies.  After  a  while  everyone  got  so 
he  made  fewer  and  fewer  errors.  In  the  Com¬ 
mando  Class  things  are  a  lot  more  interesting 
because  the  class  is  composed  of  all  fellows 
and  it  is  more  like  a  big  game.  Each  fellow 
is  trying  to  out-do  the  next  guy  in  rank.” 

"Major  General”  Brauer  wrote:  "At  times  I 
do  get  provoked  with  typing,  but  seriously,  I 
think  our  Commando  Class  is  a — well — out  of 
this  world  something.” 

"Brigadier  General”  Simmonds,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  lad,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
A  Cappella  Choir,  on  the  cheer-leading  squad, 
and  a  good  pianist,  explained:  "If  a  fellow  can 
use  a  typewriter  effectively,  he  has  a  better 
chance  in  this  world.  For  a  knowledge  of  this 
subject  I  am  thankful — also  to  Mr.  Dodds  for 
his  patience  and  to  Mr.  Nye  who  so  generously 
helped  us  in  getting  the  course  started. 

"Lieutenant”  Jim  Hackert  wrote  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  vein:  "The  Commando  Class  is  swell  ex¬ 
cept  there  are  no  women.  Oh,  well,  I  guess 
it’s  fate  that’s  making  me  this  bachelor.” 

"Colonel”  Glauber  states:  "Besides  learning 
typing,  I  have  really  learned  the  true  meaning 
of  perseverance.  I  bought  myself  a  portable 
which  has  given  me  a  chance  to  do  some  ’home¬ 
work’  in  the  subject.  Right  now  I  am  prepar¬ 
ing  to  enter  college  and  I  will  be’ able  to  type 
all  my  compositions,  etc.  Three  cheers  for  the 
Commandos!” 

"Major”  Epstein  wrote:  "I  expect  to  be  in¬ 
ducted  very  soon.  I’ve  heard  that  there  are 
places  for  typists.  That’s  me.” 

Bill  Peckham,  a  "Lieutenant  Colonel”  who 
is  on  the  football  squad,  treasurer  of  the  Hi-Y, 
and  a  member  of  several  organizations,  said: 
"The  Commando  Typing  Class  has  convinced 
me  that  typing  is  a  man’s  subject.  We  have 
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advanced  in  our  ability  a  great  deal  faster  than 
the  girls.  I  know  my  training  will  soon  be  put 
to  good  use.” 

"Major”  John  Paris,  an  outstanding  track 
star,  says:  "There  just  can’t  be  another  Com¬ 
mando  Class  like  this  first  one.” 

"Captain”  Felsenstein  stated:  "Ever  since  my 
English  teachers  began  to  complain  that  they 
could  not  read  my  handwriting,  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  I  would  learn  how  to  typewrite. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Dodds  and  his  Commando 
Course,  I  have  sufficiently  mastered  this  art 
to  make  my  future  literary  masterpieces  legible 
and  consequently  more  enlightening.  This 
sounds  like  an  indorsement  of  a  product — 
but  I  mean  it.” 

Six-feet-three  "Major”  Southard  said:  "With¬ 
out  those  giggling  and  noisy  girls  we  Com¬ 
mandoes  accomplished  quite  a  lot  for  a  single 
term's  work,  and  have  had  plenty  of  fun  in  the 
bargain.” 

Two-hundred-and-fifteen-pound  "Lieutenant" 
Jeff  Hustis  is  a  football  hero  who  says, 
"Okay  to  the  course,  but  time  is  too  valuable 
to  be  writing  short  stories.” 

"Lieutenant”  Fred  Loughman  wrote:  "Dur¬ 
ing  my  term  in  the  Commando  Typing  Qass  I 
found  the  same  spirit  that  has  made  White 
Plains  High  School  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
athletics  carried  on  throughout  the  school  in 
competition.” 

As  a  reward  for  doing  a  good  piece  of  work 
for  the  term,  I  had  the  men  invite  their  girl 
friends  to  the  last  period  class,  where  I  gave 
a  magic  show  for  them.  (Magic  is  a  hobby 
that  comes  in  handy  at  times  like  these.) 

Most  of  the  Commandos  are  now  or  soon 
will  be  numbered  among  Uncle  Sam’s  fighting 
men.  Three  of  the  boys  who  have  recently 
been  drafted  into  the  Army  have  sent  type¬ 
written  letters  to  their  former  instructor.  Thdse 
same  young  men  have  sown  the  seeds  for  on¬ 
coming  Commandos  who  will  crowd  into  this 
popular  course  next  term,  the  next,  and  the 
next — we  hope! 

- ♦ - 

Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  president  of  Bryant  Col¬ 
lege,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vice-chairman  of  the  building  committee  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Planning  Board.  Mr. 
Jacobs  recently  completed  an  important  state 
assignment  as  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  State  Institutions. 


Three  Conventions  in  Iowa 

C.C.T,A,  Meets  in  May 

qfHE  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  thirty-ninth  annual  convention 
on  May  4,  5,  and  6  at  the  Fort  Des  Moines 
Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  convention  pro¬ 
gram  will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  Ray  E.  Rice,  of  the  Lincoln  (Nebraska) 
School  of  Commerce,  is  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Public  school  teachers  are  invited  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

lotca  C,T,A.  Conference 

The  Iowa  Commercial  Teachers  Association  is 
holding  a  conference  on  April  7  and  8  in  Des 
Moines,  to  be  devoted  to  war  and  postwar  prd)- 
lems  in  high  school  business  education.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Drake  University,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Cedar  Falls,  and  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  are  participating  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Mid-Western  Conference  of  the 

ISational  Council  of  Business  Schools 

The  National  Council  of  Business  Schools  will 
hold  a  mid-western  conference  April  6,  7,  8,  at 
Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Among  the  speakers  listed  on  the  official  pro¬ 
gram  are  Ray  W.  Baxandall,  of  the  Dean  W. 
Geer  Company,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin;  Claude  Mc- 
Broom,  President,  National  Office  Management 
Association,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  J.  C.  Johnson,  i 
State  Rehabilitation  Director  for  Iowa,  Des  I 
Moines;  C.  E.  Hostetler,  U.  S.  Veterans  Ad-  i 
ministration  Bureau;  Paul  Moser,  Moser  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Noffsinger,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mayor  John  McVicker  will  welcome  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  to  Des  Moines.  E.  O.  Fen¬ 
ton,  President  of  the  American  institute  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  Des  Moines,  is  chairman  of  local  arrange¬ 
ments.  A  banquet  will  be  held  Friday  evening, 
April  7.  B.  F.  Williams,  President  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  City-Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  will 
be  the  toastmaster. 


Why  Not  a  Pan-America  Month? 

Because  Pan-America  Day  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  April,  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD  for  April  will  provide  appropriate 
!  material  in  a  sufficient  quantity  so  that 
teachers  may  use  it  not  only  for  Pan- 
America  Day  but  to  maintain  special  in¬ 
terest  throughout  the  month. — Editor. 
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Distributive  Education— A  War  Aid 

ALVIS  S.  PROCTOR  and  MURRAY  BANKS 


A  SOURCE  of  labor  supply  probably  not  yet 
well  understood  by  heads  of  many  retail 
stores  is  that  resulting  from  classes  in  distribu¬ 
tive  education.  Particularly  in  today’s  wartime 
libor  market,  this  important  and  usually  satis¬ 
factory  labor  source  offers  opportunities  that 
retail  stores  may  do  well  to  investigate  when  in 
need  of  new  or  replacement  personnel.  For 
retailers,  the  distributive-education  program  is 
an  answer  to  growing  personnel  perplexities. 

The  Inexperienced  Must  Be  Taught 
The  migration  of  experienced  salespeople 
to  the  first  lines  of  defense  and  the  war  plants, 
the  problem  of  adapting  novices  to  store  work, 
the  limitations  imposed  by  frozen  wages — all 
combine  to  make  the  retailer’s  job  a  trying  or¬ 
deal.  Recently,  a  store  superintendent  made 
the  following  significant  remark: 

Training  new  people  to  represent  your  store  ade¬ 
quately  is  a  real  problem  today.  The  old  method 
of  just  letting  them  learn  the  business  is  now  as 
impractical  as  an  evening  suit  at  a  business  confer¬ 
ence.  New  salespersons  and  some  older  ones  must 
be  helped  and  taught  "how”  quickly  and  effectively. 

Distributive  education  is  a  relatively  new 
feature  of  public  education.  Supported  in  part 
by  Federal  vocational  education  funds,  yet 
sponsored  and  administered  by  local  schools 
and  merchants  in  co-operation  with  state  de¬ 
partments  of  public  instruction,  distributive 
education  has  the  two- fold  purpose  of  prepar¬ 
ing  high  school  seniors  for  initial  employment 
in  retailing  jobs  and  of  providing  supplement¬ 
ary  or  on-the-job  training  for  adult  workers 
regularly  employed  in  retail  occupations. 

During  the  present  school  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  approximately  325  high  schpol  seniors 
of  good  scholastic  standing,  selected  because  of 
interests  and  aptitudes  for  retailing  work,  are 
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enrolled  in  distributive-education  classes  in 
seventeen  North  Girolina  high  schools. 

Half  of  each  school  day  (in  most  schools, 
the  first  half  of  the  day),  the  D.E.  (distribu¬ 
tive  education)  student  studies  his  lessons  just 
as  other  students  do,  but  at  least  two  hours  of 
this  school  time  each  day  he  devotes  to  class¬ 
room  work  in  his  specialized  field,  distributive 
education.  The  other  half  of  each  school  day, 
and  often  on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  the  D.E. 
student  applies  his  classroom  training  to  actual 
work  in  a  local  retail  establishment.  Here 
he  gains  firsthand  retailing  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience.  While  still  in  school,  he  runs  up 
against  such  realities  as  Social  Security,  sales 
tax,  irate  customers,  and  general  selling  prob¬ 
lems.  While  still  in  school,  he  fits  himself  for 
the  day  when  school  bells  will  stop  ringing  for 
him.  WhiL;  still  in  school,  he  works. 

D.E.  students  are  not  exploited  by  mer¬ 
chants  but  are  paid  for  the  part-time  work  they 
do.  They  are  paid  the  regular  per-hour  rate 
for  beginning  employees.  Retailers  are  glad  to 
get  D.E.  students  because  they  are  trained 
workers.  During  the  past  school  year,  high 
school  D.E.  students  in  North  Carolina — 
about  three  hundred  of  them — earned  approxi¬ 
mately  $60,000  for  their  part-time  work  in  re¬ 
tail  stores,  or  an  average  of  about  $200  a  stu¬ 
dent. 

Training  for  Specific  Occupations 

Distributive  education  is  truly  vocational 
training.  It  trains  for  a  specific  occupation,  is 
taught  by  an  experienced  worker-educator,  in¬ 
cludes  tryout  on  the  job,  is  checked  daily  for 
effectiveness  in  job  instruction.  It  constitutes, 
in  its  total,  a  teacher-pupil-employer  relation¬ 
ship  hitherto  unknown  in  its  entirety  in  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

The  program  is  simple,  yet  basic  and  .sound. 
The  trainee’s  classroom  instruction  is  co-ordi¬ 
nated  with  organized  and  supervised  practical 
work  experience  in  a  co-operating  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  The  student  works  part  of  the  time  and 
studies  part  of  the  time,  thereby  tying  together 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  and  at  the 
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same  time  meeting  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation. 

In  the  classroom,,  he  studies  salesmanship, 
advertising,  merchandise  information  and  dis¬ 
play,  store  arithmetic,  personal  development, 
and  other  topics  pertaining  to  the  retailing 
field.  For  his  practical  experience,  he  works  in 
the  stores,  behind  the  counters,  in  the  office, 
show  windows,  or  art  department.  He  does 
on  a  part-time  basis  the  kind  of  work  that  he 
would  be  doing  if  he  were  holding  down  a 
full-time  job.  He  gets  training  that  he  can 
use  immediately  after  school  days  are  over.  In 
a  nutshell,  D.E.  takes  a  student  and  makes  of 
him  an  educated  person  who  is  able  to  meet  the 
public,  use  his  hands  and  his  head,  and  fit 
into  a  place  in  the  vast  field  of  retailing. 

In  each  school  that  has  a  D.E.  program,  a 
co-ordinator  of  Distributive  Education — a  man 
or  a  woman  experienced  both  in  retailing  and 
in  educational  work — heads  the  program.  The 
co-ordinator  not  only  teaches  D.E.  students  in 
the  classroom  but  also  visits  and  helps  super¬ 
vise  them  on  the  jobs.  In  the  supervision  of 
the  student’s  work  on  the  job  the  co-ordinator 
is  assisted  by  a  person  within  the  co-operating 
retail  organization  who  takes  the  student  under 
his  wing  and  is  largely  responsible  for  shop 
or  store  training.  The  co-ordinator  is  a  teacher 
whose  practical  knowledge  of  retailing  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  local  merchants  and  by  the  local 
and  state  school  authorities.  Merchants  who 
have  had  firsthand  experience  with  a  D.E.  pro¬ 
gram  are  enthusiastic  about  it,  for  they  realize 
that  here  is  a  ready-made  proving  ground  from 
which  they  can  draw  their  selling  staffs  when 
additions  or  replacements  are  needed. 

Training  Programs  for  Adults 

In  this  changing  economy,  we  are  much  in 
accord  with  the  slogan,  'The  man  who  was 
graduated  yesterday  and  stops  learning  today 
is  uneducated  tomorrow.” 

There  is  great  need  for  education  in  the  field 
of  retailing,  with  its  merchandise  substitutions, 
restrictions,  and  increased  personnel  turnover. 
Education  is  the  logical  answer  to  the  problem. 
School  administrators  who  become  cognizant  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists  today  can  render  an 
outstanding  community  service  through  distrib¬ 
utive  education. 

Even  if  the  Federally  aided  distributive-edu¬ 
cation  program  does  no  more  than  train  high 


school  seniors  for  useful  and  gainful  employ,  i 
ment  in  the  retailing  business,  the  real  and  po-  | 
tential  benefits  from  such  a  program  will  be  !  j 
great  indeed.  However,  through  in-service  or  ^ 
extension  training  for  adult  workers  already  on  f 
the  job,  instruction  is  given  in  nearly  all  prac-  ^ 
tical  phases  of  retail  merchandising,  to  the  end  | 
that  the  distribution  of  consumer  goods  and  I 
services  may  become  more  efficient  and  effec-  I 
tive.  I 

s 

**On-the-Job  Training**  | 

Last  school  year  in  North  Carolina  more  | 
than  five  thousand  adult  workers  employed  in  ' 
various  phases  of  customer  serv-ice  in  the  retail¬ 
ing  field  received  in-ser\dce  or  on-the-job  train-  i 
ing  under  the  distributive-education  programs.  I 
These  adults  included  owners  and  managers, 
junior  executives,  department  heads,  sales-  ( 
people,  and  others  working  in  direct  contact 
with  the  consuming  public.  Adult  classes  are 
taught  by  specialists  in  particular  phases  of  ; 
merchandising — in  some  cases  by  a  local  mer¬ 
chant,  in  some  cases  by  an  "itinerant”  instruct¬ 
or  employed  by  the  state  D.E,  organization.  In  / 
most  instances  these  classes  are  under  the  gen-  I 
eral  supervision  of  the  local  D.E.  co-ordinator.  ! 

In  nearly  all  the  larger  cities  of  North  Or-  | 
olina,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  as  . 
well,  the  D.E.  program  has  made  retail-train-  j 
ing  facilities  available  to  merchants  and  to  their  i 
store  personnel.  Ready-to-wear,  department,  • 
specialty,  and  variety  stores  have  been  particu- 
larly  well  covered.  In  several  localities,  courses  ^ 
have  been  given  for  grocery-  and  meat-store  em-  | 
ployees,  taught  in  each  case  by  grcxrery  and  j 
meat  specialists.  j 

A  retail-drug  institute  for  pharmacists  and  j 
drugstore  employees  has  been  conducted  by  a 
drugstore  proprietor.  An  institute  for  furni¬ 
ture  dealers  has  been  conducted  in  more  than 
thirty  cities  in  North  Carolina,  in  each  case  by 
a  furniture  specialist  of  state-wide  recognition 
among  furniture  dealers.  Classes  for  waitresses 
and  for  insurance  people  have  also  been  held, 
as  have  classes  in  personality  development  and 
in  effective  speech.  Training  has  been  given 
in  window  display  and  in  showcard  writing, 
by  men  of  recognized  abilities  in  those  arts. 
Courses  in  personnel  problems  and  manage¬ 
ment,  for  store  managers  and  junior  executives, 
have  been  given  by  the  personnel  director  of 
one  of  the  large  department  stores  in  the  state. 
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D.E.  courses  for  adults  usually  extend  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  meeting  for  from 
one  to  two  hours  a  session,  either  in  the  day-, 
time  or  in  the  evening.  In  some  cases  the 
dasses  are  held  during  a  long  lunch  period  or 
during  the  regular  working  day.  The  practice 
depends  upon  local  conditions  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  only  charge  made  for  such  in¬ 
struction  is  a  50-cent  registration  fee,  which 


the  student  pays  for  each  course  he  takes. 

The  future  will  make  heavy  demands  upon 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  gearing 
vocational  education  to  wartime  needs.  En¬ 
thusiasm,  co-operation,  enlightened  leadership, 
and  a  full  realization  of  personal  and  group 
responsibility  toward  the  vocational  advance¬ 
ment  of  workers  in  the  distributive  trades  are 
now  required  as  never  before. 


A  Wartime  Wisdom  Contest 
^\^kat  ^J4aue  ^ou  oCeamed  ^Li6  War? 

Are  you  in  the  service,  wearing  a  uniform ?  Are  you  a  civilian,  still  wearing  the  same 
old  clothes.^  Whatever  you  are  doing,  what  have  you  learned  from  more  than  two 
years  of  war?  The  Business  Education  World  wants  to  know.  It  is  offering  prizes  in 
order  to  find  out. 

What  you  have  learned  may  be  inspiring  or  discouraging.  It  may  be  about  your  work 
or  yourself  or  other  people.  Perhaps  you  have  learned  to  be  enduring  or  suspicious  or 
self -controlled  or  co-operative  or  comforting  or  a  dozen  other  things.  Perhaps  you  have 
encountered  admirable  people  whose  reactions  to  difficult  situations  have  given  you  new 
faith  in  human  nature,  or  some  who  are  so  complacent  that  you  wonder  how  the  coun¬ 
try’  has  managed  to  survive  for  so  long. 

You  may  have  learned  surprising  things  about  your  own  ability  to  adjust  your  ways 
to  emergency  needs. 

You  know,  better  than  anyone  else,  what  you  have  learned  from  the  inevitable  changes 
that  war  has  brought  into  your  life.  Tell  us  what  you  have  learned  that  will  help  you 
and  all  of  us  in  wartime  and  in  peace. 

WARTIME  WISDOM  CONTEST  RULES 

1.  Any  business  teacher,  department  head,  or  supervisor  of  business  education,  or 
any  former  business  teacher  now  engaged  in  war  service  (either  in  the  armed  forces  or 
in  industry)  may  enter  this  contest. 

2.  First  prize  will  be  $10;  second  prize,  $5;  third  prize,  $2.  In  case  of  a  tie,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

3.  All  contest  entries  submitted  become  the  property  of  the  Business  Education 
World  and  none  can  be  returned.  From  time  to  time,  some  of  the  entries  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  whole  or  in  part.  Payment  will  be  made  for  published  entries  at  the  B.E.W.’s 
usual  rates. 

4.  Entries  are  to  be  not  more  than  500  words  long,  typewritten,  double  spaced.  Each 
entry  must  carry  at  the  top  the  contestant’s  name,  mailing  address,  school  connection, 
and  position  in  the  school  (or  former  connection — see  Rule  1 ) . 

5.  To  be  eligible,  contest  entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  April  30.  Address 
them  to  The  Business  Education  World,  Wartime  Wisdom  Contest,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

6.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Louis  A.  Leslie,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson, 
and  Miss  Frances  A.  Smith. 
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Teachers  Can  Learn 
From 

Industrial  Job  Relations  Training 

HERBERT  A.  TONNE 

On  leave  of  absence  from  New  York  University 


This  war  is  changing  thousands  of  workers 
who  have  never  had  the  least  supervisor) 
responsibility  into  full-time  supervisors, ,  be¬ 
cause  only  these  workers  know  the  job 
when  supervisors  are 
needed.  They  have 
to  be  given  control. 

Because  they  have  had 
no  previous  super* 
v  i  s  o  r  y  experience, 
however,  these  men 
and  women  often 
fumble  and  cause 
much  job  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  way  in  which 
the  War  Manpower 
Commission  has  met 
this  most  serious  prob¬ 
lem  through  its  Train¬ 
ing  Within  Industry 
service  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  teachers  be¬ 
cause  the  relationship 
of  management,  sup¬ 
ervisor,  and  worker 
is  analogous  to  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  princi¬ 
pal,  teacher,  and  pu¬ 
pil,  The  TWI  serv¬ 
ice  is  described  by 
Stuart  Chase  in  his 
article,  'Teaching 
Foremen  that  Workers 
Are  People,”  which  appeared  in  the  September, 
1943,  Reader^s  Digest.  He  says,  "Our  most 
critical  shortage  today  is  not  in  oil,  rubber, 
steel,  or  ships,  or  even  manpower;  it  is  in  the 
intelligent  management  of  men.” 

Briefly,  Job  Relations  Training  is  a  ten-hour 
program  of  training  organized  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 


suddenly  had  to  assume  supervisory  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  program  is  organized  for  five  two- 
hour  sessions.  In  the  first  session,  the  tech¬ 
nique  is  demonstrated.  In  the  other  four  ses¬ 
sions,  each  member 
of  the  group,  which 
consists  of  ten  to  I 
twelve  supervisors  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  and 
works  it  out  with  the 
group  in  terms  of  the 
pattern  presented  in 
the  first  session. 

Basic  JRT 
Procedures 

In  brief,  supervis¬ 
ors  are  told: 

Before  attempting  to 
make  any  judgment  about  | 
a  supervisory  problem, 
get  the  facts.  Never 
jump  to  conclusions. 
Then  get  all  possible 
answers  to  the  problem 
before  attempting  to  pick 
any  solution.  There  are 
often  a  dozen  or  more 
possible  choices.  Each 
one  should  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  the  facts. 
Only  after  each  of  the 
possible  solutions  has 
been  carefully  weighed 
will  you  be  in  a  position 
to  make  your  final  selec¬ 
tion.  Once  the  decision 
has  been  made,  it  should  be  followed  through 
courageously  and  completely  unless  new  facts  are 
unearthed  that  change  the  situation.  Finally,  a  com¬ 
plete  follow-up  should  be  carried  through  to  de¬ 
termine  how  effective  the  solution  was. 

The  theory  behind  this  procedure  is  excel¬ 
lent.  In  practice  it  sometimes  fails.  One  rea¬ 
son  it  has  failed  is  that  it  has  been  oversold. 
No  simple  ten-hour  program  can  solve  the 


JOB  RELATIONS 

A  SUPERVISOR  GETS  RESULTS 
THROUGH  PEOPLE 


Poundations  For  Good  Relations 


U 


Let  each  worker  know  how  he 
getting  along, 

Fi^re  out  what  you  expect  of  him. 
Point  out  ways  to  improve. 

Give  credit  when  due. 

Look  for  extra  or  unusiuU  per¬ 
formance. 

Tell  him  while  “it’s  hot.” 

Tell  people  in  advance  about  change* 
that  will  affect  them. 

Tell  them  WHY  if  possible. 

Get  them  to  accept  the  change. 

Make  best  use  of  each  person's 
ability. 

Look  for  ability  not  now  being  used. 
Never  stand  in  a  man’s  way. 

People  Must  Be  Treated  as  Individuals 

JOB  RELATIONS  TRAINING 

Training  Within  Industry  Service 
War  Manpower  Commission 


Card  given  to  supervisors  under  JRT 
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problems  of  human  relations,  which  are  eternal. 

Some  )ob  relations  trainers  have  problems  as 
acute  as  those  that  supervisors  face  and  meet 
them  no  more  successfully.  This  does  not  be¬ 
little  the  procedure.  It  simply  indicates  that 
constant  vigilance  and  constant  control  of  bias 
and  emotionalism  are  necessary. 

The  procedure  is  too  arbitrary.  Time  is  not 
always  available  for  getting  all  the  facts.  More¬ 
over,  the  supervisor  cannot  always  spend  the 
time  necessary  for  evaluating  all  the  possible 
answers.  ^ 

Some  of  the  basic  principles  presented  can¬ 
not  always  be  followed.  For  example,  one  of 
the  fundamentals  suggested  is  ”to  let  each 
worker  know  how  he 
IS  getting  along." 

,  This  is  sometimes  un¬ 
wise  to  follow.  "Give 
credit  when  due”  can 
easily  be  abused  and 
become  a  mere  pat- 
ting-on-the-back  pro¬ 
cedure.  "Tell  people 
'  in  advance  about 
changes  that  will  af¬ 
fect  them”  is  a  good 
idea,  but  under  war 
conditions  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  and  sometimes 
dangerous.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  "make 
’  best  use  of  each  per¬ 
son’s  ability,”  super¬ 
visors  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  determining 
what  each  person’s 
ability  is.  Who  shall 
I  decide?  The  w'orker 
himself?  Often  per¬ 
sons  misjudge  their 
abilities.  True,  per¬ 
sons  must  be  treated 
as  individuals,  but  if 
a  supervisor  makes 
I  too  much  allowance  for  individual  characteris¬ 
tics  he  will  soon  be  catering  to  each  person’s 
idiosyncrasies  and  will  have  such  wide  variations 
in  procedures  that  the  office  or  plant  will  be- 
1  come  chaotic. 

Another  fundamental  weakness  is  this:  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  give  approval  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Job  Relations  Training  and  say  that 


it  is  a  fine  idea  for  the  supervisor  in  dealing 
with  his  workers,  but  it  will  completely  ignore 
the  plan  in  its  own  consideration  of  the  super¬ 
visor.  Obviously,  supervisors  soon  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  administration  fails  to 
follow  the  procedures  that  it  has  instituted  and 
to  which  it  has  given  its  blessing.  The  trainer 
can  present  the  idea,  but  unless  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  plant  has  complete  faith  in  the 
idea  and  practices  it  even  more  faithfully  than 
the  supervisor,  the  idea  falls  flat. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  for  an  idea  to  be¬ 
come  diluted.  If  top  management  gives  the 
JRT  idea  thorough  approval  but  ignores  it  in 
practice,  the  training  will  be  futile.  In  one 
case,  top  management 
gave  its  benediction 
to  the  idea  and  at  the 
same  time  issued  a 
supervisory  bulletin  in 
which  was  stated,  "Be 
firm  with  your  em¬ 
ployees;  once  you 
have  made  a  judg¬ 
ment,  stick  to  it  re¬ 
gardless.  .  .  .  The  su¬ 
pervisor  must  have 
the  courage  of  his 
convictions.”  These 
dogmas  contradict  the 
idea  of  Job  Relations 
Training.  Needless  to 
say,  the  training  given 
was  ineffective. 

No  industrial  or¬ 
ganization,  regardless 
of  how  well  it  is 
disciplined,  has  solved 
all  problems  of  hu¬ 
man  relations.  There¬ 
fore,  workers  and  su¬ 
pervisors  alike  will  al¬ 
ways  have  complaints. 
As  supervisors  are  hu¬ 
man,  they  are  likely  to 
be  far  more  aware  of  the  unwisdom  of  the 
relations  of  their  superiors  with  them  than  they 
are  of  their  relations  with  their  own  subordi¬ 
nates.  G)nsequently,  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  often  inclined  to  present  their  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  general  administration.  There  is 
a  strong  tendency  for  the  trainer  to  permit  this 
but  th®6e  complaints  must  be  stopped. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  A  PROBLEM 


1— GET  THE  FACTS 
Review  the  record. 

Find  out  what  rules  and  plant  cus¬ 
toms  apply. 

Talk  with  individuals  concerned. 
Get  opinions  and  feelingfs. 

Be  eure  you  have  the  whole  etory, 

2>-WEIGH  AND  DECIDE 
Fit  the  facts  together. 

Consider  their  bearing  on  each 
other. 

Check  practices  and  policies. 

What  possible  actions  are  there? 
Consider  effect  on  individual, 
group,  and  production. 

Don*t  jump  at  concluaione, 

8— TAKE  ACTION 

Are  you  going  to  handle  this  your¬ 
self? 

Do  you  need  help  in  handling? 
Should  you  refer  this  to  your 
supervisor? 

Wat^  the  timing  of  your  action. 
Don't  pa»$  the  buck, 

i— CHECK  RESULTS 

How  soon  will  you  follow  up? 

How  often  will  you  need  to  check? 
Watch  for  changres  in  output,  at¬ 
titudes,  and  rdationships. 

Did  your  action  help  production? 

fO  ie-«30M-l 


Reverse  of  card  diowo  on  preceding  page 
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The  trainer  must  point  out  that  the  chief 
causes  of  trouble  with  workers  are  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  rules  and  regulations  controlling  them,  but 
rather  the  specific  adaptation  of  these  rules  to 
the  individual  operator.  It  is  futile  for  the 
trainer  to  deny  that  administration  makes  mis¬ 
takes,  but  he  must  not  let  this  fact  become  an 
alibi  for  the  perpetuation  of  poor  job  relations 
by  the  supervisor.  He  can  always  point  out 
that  a  supervisor  who  improves  his  practice  be¬ 
comes  an  example  to  administration  automati¬ 
cally.  Moreover,  there  are  often  good  reasons 
why  administration  is  not  always  able  to  fol¬ 
low  the  basic  principles  of  Job  Relations  Train¬ 
ing,  just  as  the  supervisor  himself  sometimes 
must  deviate  from  them. 

JRT  Has  Universal  Application 

Job  Relations  Training  is  worthless  if  it  is 
not  followed  all  along  the  line.  It  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  contribution  to  make  because  it  dis¬ 
tills  into  a  brief  program  the  essence  of  good 
human  relations  on  the  job,  in  the  home,  and 
in  the  school.  The  program  teaches:  Don’t 
make  snap  judgments.  Get  the  facts  before 
you  make  a  decision.  Make  the  decision  in 
terms  of  the  facts  and  not  in  terms  of  emotional 
excitement. 

This  procedure  requires  constant  relearning. 
Some  of  us,  because  of  the  nature  of  our  gland¬ 
ular  secretions,  can  never  learn  it.  Some  of  us 
have  learned  it  by  experience.  Most  of  us, 
however,  are  in  the  in-between  group  and  can 
learn  the  idea  to  a  degree;  we  require  constant 
relearning. 

The  value  of  this  program  for  the  school  is 
obvious.  Every  school  teacher  can  profit  by  a 
program  of  instruction  in  Job  Relations  Train¬ 
ing.  It  epitomizes  in  one  ten-hour  presenta¬ 
tion  all  the  social  psychology,  all  the  social 
case-work  studies  that  have  been  presented. 

Yet,  unless  the  teacher  obtains  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  principal,  most  of  his  efforts  will 
be  in  vain.  Good  job  relations  are  a  mutual 
enterprise.  They  require  the  understanding 
and  good  will  of  the  supervisor  (the  teacher). 
They  require  the  good  will  and  co-operation 
of  the  worker  (the  pupil).  Most  of  all,  they 
require  not  only  lip  service  on  the  part  of  top 
management  (the  principal),  but  faith  in  the 
basic  concepts.  Above  all,  job  relations  re¬ 
quire  practice. 

Many  thousands  of  supervisors  have  taken 
the  Job  Relations  Training,  as  well  as  other 


TWl  programs.  When  the  '*J”  (Job)  pro- 
grams  are  successful,  they  serve  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  example  of  what  good  training  can  do. 
Even  when  they  have  been  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful,  their  great  usefulness  can  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  by  many  supervisors.  The  "J”  pro¬ 
grams  will  serve  to  make  these  supervisors 
stronger  supporters  of  school  education  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  business-managerial  training  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  by  plan,  TWI  courses 
are  limited  in  their  objectives.  The  theory 
seems  to  be:  Teach  one  thing  at  a  time;  teach 
only  for  this  one  objective;  and  teach  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  concept  is  similar  to  the  unit¬ 
learning  plan  advocated  by  Karl  Morrison  and 
others.  In  industry  the  unit-mastery  methoo 
of  organizing  training  is  the  only  one  that 
could  possibly  be  effective.  Have  we  not,  it. 
our  schools,  often  frittered  away  time  in  at 
tempting  to  use  other  procedures.^  In  trying 
to  present  things  in  a  total  picture,  we  fail  to 
recognize  that  when  we  try  to  teach  everything 
at  one  time,  we  often  accomplish  nothing. 
When  we  are  attempting  to  teach  ’’everything,"  \ 
we  are  never  able  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  our  teaching.  The  TWI  programs  clearly 
indicate  the  value  of  work  well  organized,  care¬ 
fully  planned,  intelligently  presented,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered. 

- 4. - 

Students  Issue  Ration  Books 

•YHE  JOB  OF  issuing  Ration  Book  IV  in  Salida, 
Colorado,  was  done  entirely  by  student  help. 
Although  more  than  five  thousand  books  were 
issued,  not  a  book  was  lost  and  not  a  single  seri¬ 
ous  error  was  reported. 

So  that  the  schools  would  not  have  to  close, 
Dr.  L.  A.  Barrett,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
had  asked  students  in  commercial  courses 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  take  the  place 
of  the  teachers  in  distributing  the  ration  books. 
Forty-eight  young  people  volunteered. 

Basement  rooms  in  one  of  the  schools  were 
used.  The  students  acted  as  receptionists  and 
guides;  they  filled  out  forms  for  the  aged  and  in¬ 
firm,  in  addition  to  issuing  books.  The  only 
adults  present,  other  than  the  patrons,  were 
Superintendent  Barrett  and  the  commercial  teach¬ 
er,  D.  F.  Rouse.  They  acted  as  checkers  and 
saw  that  the  students  had  the  proper  forms. 

The  students  are  getting  the  commendation 
of  all  the  people  in  the  community  for  their 
achievement. — School  Executive 
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2)on  ^lAJrite  I 

Part  2 

WILLIAM  E.  GAY 

Milwaukee  (Wisconsin)  Vocational  School 


Last  month,  the*  author,  an  instructor  in  longhand 
and  shorthand,  gave  reasons  for  poor  handwriting 
and  pointed  out  that  this  inability  to  write  legibly 
could  easily  be  remedied.  In  Part  2,  he  suggests 
remedial  steps  that  might  well  be  taken  in  grade 
and  high  schools. 

Many  of  the  laity  contend  that  if  hand¬ 
writing  were  properly  taught  in  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  by  competent 
handwriting  teachers,  that  should  end  it.  This 
conclusion,  based  on  the  assumption  that  chil¬ 
dren  will  remember  everything  learned  in 
these  grades,  is  both  unsound  and  unfair  to 
the  primary  teachers.  Every  parent  knows  that 
children  forget  easily,  promptly,  and  consist¬ 
ently,  so  that  the  fundamentals  of  education 
must  be  constantly  repeated  and  reviewed  in 
succeeding  grades. 

The  principal  is  the  motivating  force  in  any 
sustained  campaign  for  better  handwriting. 
Every  teacher  is  a  sentinel  on  guard  to  see  that 
every  student  does  his  part  in  the  campaign. 
The  missionary  spirit  must  carry  over  from  one 
classroom  to  another,  and  from  one  teacher  to 
another,  until  the  desire  for  legible  writing 
permeates  the  entire  school. 

In  a  small  school,  which  often  houses  the 
elementary  grades,  instead  of  the  usual  daily 
assembly,,  singfest,  music,  drawing,  and  calis¬ 
thenics,  the  entire  school  from  the  sixth  grade 
through  the  twelfth  could  profitably  meet  in 
assembly  a  couple  of  days  each  week  for  a 
group  writing  lesson.  This  engenders  a  com¬ 
petitive  spirit,  because  nobody  wants  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  poor  writer — not  even  the  teachers — 
and  should  result  in  phenomenally  improved 
writing  for  everyone. 

In  a  large  school,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  every  student  might  submit  a  sample 
of  his  handwriting  to  a  committee  of  judges 
composed  of  at  least  three  teachers.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  sampling  were  deferred  until 
the  students  had  turned  in  a  few  themes  or 
other  handwritten  exercises,  one  of  which  could 


be  turned  over  to  the  judges,  who  would  then 
evaluate  the  samples  and  decide  which  students 
needed  remedial  work.  Only  those  students 
whose  writing  meets  the  requirements  should 
be  exempted  from  the  remedial  work. 

If  this  brush-up,  remedial  handwriting  plan 
is  followed  throughout  all  the  high  school 
grades,  then  we  can  reasonably  expect  that  in 
the  senior  year  most  of  the  twelfth  graders  can 
be  excused  from  the  remedial  handwriting 
course.  The  same  might  also  be  true  in  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades,  depending 
upon  how  well  the  students  have  learned  and 
applied  the  handwriting  lessons  of  the  previous 
grades.  Other  students  who  will  need  the 
course  are  the  newcomers  who  recently  moved 
into  the  neighborhood  or  transferred  from  out¬ 
side  schools,  and  therefore  have  not  received 
the  remedial  work.  Legibility  is  the  criterion 
for  determining  individual  progress,  length  of 
course,  and  number  of  practice  sessions  foi 
each  person. 

The  college  course  should  parallel  the  high 
school  course,  especially  in  those  colleges,  or 
departments  of  colleges,  that  train  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  Excluding  teachers,  few  pro¬ 
fessional  people  write  longhand  a  great  deal, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession — and  doctors  are  notoriously  poor 
writers.  Considering  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
scriptions,  more  stress  should  be  placed  on 
legible  handwriting  while  the  young  medic  is 
still  in  college. 

Does  much  depend  on  the  teacher.^  Yes; 
just  any  old  teacher  won’t  do!  When  a  teach¬ 
er  chooses  the  profession  of  teacher — one  who 
shows  others  how — he  signs  an  implied  guar¬ 
antee  that  he  will  be  able  to  write  legibly. 
Good  writing  should  be  the  first  tool  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  tool  chest.  Children  take  it  for 
granted  and  rightfully  expect  that  all  their 
teachers  can  write  legibly.  It  is,  therefore,  re¬ 
grettable  that  many  teachers  write  worse  than 
the  children.  A  teacher  is  not  expected  to  be 
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an  expert,  or  a  writer  of  beautiful  script.  There 
is  HO  demand  for  expert  writers;  and  legibility, 
not  beauty,  is  the  goal.  A  course  in  handwrit¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  a  good  brush-up  course  in 
remedial  handwriting,  plus  a  thorough  course 
in  methods  of  teaching  handwriting,  should  be 
prerequisites  to  a  diploma  or  a  teacher’s  license. 

Handwriting  Itself  Is  Uninteresting 

Not  all  subjects  hold  the  class  interest  or 
enthusiasm  equally.  Some  subjects,  like  history, 
are  interesting  in  themselves  (well,  in  spots 
anyway),  but  handwriting  is  decidedly  unfas¬ 
cinating  and  needs  some  sort  of  fillip  from  the 
teacher  to  make  it  interesting.  Therein  lies  the 
challenge  to  the  teacher  with  initiative.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  teachers  get  back  from  their 
students  just  what  they  give  out  to  them — in 
like  kind,  quality,  and  quantity.  In  their 
anxiety  to  enforce  strict  discipline,  they  some¬ 
times  lose  perspective,  along  with  their  sense 
ot  humor.  Such  teachers  may  succeed  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  book  in  twenty  weeks,  but  they  fail  to 
teach  children.  The  smart  teacher  who  keeps 
both  feet  down  among  the  grass  roots  with  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  will  usually  get  the  friendly, 
wholehearted  co-operation  and  concrete  re¬ 
sults  sought. 

As  a  general  rule,  teachers  of  one  subject 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  another  sub¬ 
ject,  but  all  teachers  have  to  write,  and  they 
all  have  to  read  the  writing  of  the  students. 
Therefore,  all  teachers  should  be  able  to  help  a 
student  with  his  writing  whenever  necessary. 
It  is  poor  pedagogy  to  criticize  a  student’s  writ¬ 
ing  without  suggesting  the  remedy  or  offering 
the  assistance  necessary  to  effect  the  desired  im¬ 
provement.  But  most  teachers  arc  unable  to 
offer  this  universally  needed  assistance,  because 
they  don’t  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Their 
teacher-training  college  neglected  to  train  them 
to  deal  with  such  common  situations.  Right 
now,  however,  a  golden  opportunity  is  at  hand. 

Taxpayers  will  commend  a  farsighted  admin¬ 
istrator  who  sponsors  a  course  in  remedial 
handwriting  for  all  his  teachers  and  allots  some 
of  this  surplus  time  to  enable  those  teachers  to 
improve  their  writing.  Such  a  project  subsists 
on  merit;  the  direct  benefits  to  the  children  and 
the  entire  community  are  obvious  to  the  tax¬ 
payer.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  teachers, 
too,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  that  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  handwriting  lessons  would 


give  them  to  improve  their  skill  in  the  subjea  | 
Some  persons  cannot  carry  a  tune,  even  I 
though  they  have  had  singing  lessons.  Like-  f 
wise,  some  teachers  cannot  teach  remedial  j 
handwriting  in  spite  of  the  number  of  courses  ! 
in  methods  of  teaching  that  they  have  taken.  { 
Neither  a  high  scholastic  average,  educational  \ 
degree,  college  diploma,  nor  teacher’s  license  I 
is  a  guarantee  that  a  college  graduate  will  be  I 
able  to  teach  any  given  subject  successfully,  I 
because  many  factors  may  combine  to  prevent  | 
him  from  being  able  to  "put  it  across.’’  So  “ 
the  shoemaker  sticks  to  his  last,  and  the  teacher  | 
gravitates  toward  that  subject  or  special  field  in  I 
which  he  is  confident  that  he  excels. 

Those  teachers  who  are  not  sure  of  their 
ground  in  remedial  writing,  and  also  those  who  f 
have  never  had  any  special  training  at  all  in  ^ 
handwriting,  now  have  available  to  them  the  I 
help  and  guidance  of  education’s  latest  addition  | 
• — the  sound  motion  picture.  A  talkie  demon¬ 
stration  by  a  remedial  handwriting  expert  in¬ 
sures  the  success  of  every  writing  lesson  by 
every  teacher.  The  expert  presents  the  lesson  | 
on  the  screen  while  the  teacher  and  students 
follow  the  instructions  that  accompany  the 
movie  lesson. 

Postwar  Planning  Now 

Remedial  handwriting  is  one  subject  that 
offers  the  producer  of  educational  talkie-shorts 
an  unusually  fertile  field  because  almost  every 
electrically  wired  school  in  the  nation  needs 
such  invaluable  supplementary  teaching  aids. 
These  films  have  wide  adaptability,  and  they 
open  up  avenues  of  limitless  possibilities  to 
progressive  teachers  in  progressive  schools. 
While  glamour  is  not  necessarily  an  essential  in 
the  preparation  of  such  educational  films,  at¬ 
tendance  at  any  teacher’s  convention  offers 
ample  proof  that  Hollywood  lacks  a  monopoly 
on  pulchritude,  charm,  and  ability  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  front  of  a  movie  camera.  Educational 
films  with  competent  teacher-demonstrators 
playing  the  leads  can  be  just  as  easy  on  the 
eyes  as  any  film  emanating  from  Hollywood. 

In  line  with  present  trends,  we  should  be 
doing  our  postwar  thinking  and  planning  now. 
Before  long,  millions  of  service  men  and  wo¬ 
men  will  be  returning  from  the  battle  fronts. 
Thousands  will  enter  schools  again,  and 
among  other  things,  they  will  want  to  improve 
their  handwriting.  Many  thousands  of  reha- 
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biliuuoii  cases  will  have  to  be  taught  to  write 
—with  their  other  hand.  There  is  much 
groundwork  to  be  done.  We  hope  our  schools 
and  teachers  are  preparing,  because  the  reme¬ 
dial  handwriting  field  today  offers  an  interest¬ 
ing  challenge. 

In  spite  of  Federal  statistics  in  the  Office  of 
Education  at  Washington  that  show  that  few 
of  our  high  school  graduates  finish  college, 
it  is  incomprehensible  why  the  so-called  "pro¬ 
gressive”  high  schools  still  train  for  college  in¬ 
stead  of  for  living;  why  the  essential  funda¬ 
mentals  are  ignored  while  the  curriculum  is 
overcrowded  with  required  subjects  that  are 
supposed  to  teach  children  to  think,  when 
many  of  us  would  be  satisfied  if  we  could  just 


get  cliildren  to  remember.  Fortune  and  world 
acclaim  await  anyone  who  can  teach  children 
to  think  if  the  ability  is  not  innate. 

If  the  prime  function  of  the  school  is  to  fit 
children  for  living,  then  periodically  we  should 
examine  closely  the  curriculum  and  analyze  the 
results  achieved  by  the  schools  to  determine 
how  effectively  they  discharge  their  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  how  satisfactorily  they  accomplish 
their  objectives.  It  is  time  we  inserted  a  plank 
in  the  platform  of  every  educational  structure 
calling  for  an  all-out,  consistent,  insistent,  and 
persistent  co-operative  emphasis  on  legible 
handwriting  in  all  grades  through  college,  un¬ 
til  we  can  eliminate  the  stigma  of  the  admoni¬ 
tion — print,  don’t  write! 


Slogans  for  Subjects 

^  LANGUAGE-TEACHER  friend  of  mine  showed 
me  the  October,  1943,  issue  of  Modern  Language 
Journal,  which  offers  its  readers  three  slogans 
for  promoting  enrollments  in  foreign-language 
courses: 

"Americans,  Awake  to  Language  Needs!” 

"Foreign  Languages  for  Global  War  and 
Global  Peace!” 

"A  Second  Language  Is  an  Asset.  Ask  the 
Man  Who  Knows  One.” 

I  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  When 
the  language-propaganda  barrage  gets  hot,  other 
subjects  in  self-defense  will  have  to  devise  slo¬ 
gans  of  their  own.  I  sat  down  at  once  to  write 
a  few  slogans  for  my  own  subject — and  when 
I  got  up  I  found  I  had  written  all  these: 

"Grammar  Will  Give  You  Glamour!” 

"Take  Shorthand,  and  You’ll  be  Laps  Ahead!” 

"Something  New  Should  Be  Added  to  Physics 
—It’s  You!” 

"English  Lit  Will  Make  You  a  Wit.” 

"Modern  Problems  Will  Solve  Your  Troub- 
lems!” 

"Take  Algebra  —  New,  Improved  > —  31.6% 
Easier!” 

"Take  Home  Ec.  and  Get  Set  for  Orange 
Blossoms!” 

"Isosceles!  Hypotenuse!  Geometry  Will  Send 
You!’’ 

"Our  Counselor  Will  Put  You  in  the  Groove. 
Get  Guidance!” 

"Biology  Is  on  the  Beam!  Join  Our  Happy 
Qassroom  Team!’’ 

"Enroll  in  Psychology — It’s  Smart  to  Be  High¬ 
brow!’’ — Harrison  Barnes,  in  "The  Clearing 
House." 


A  Business  Teacher’s  Summer 

summer’s  work  has  convinced  me  that 
everyone  should  have  a  hobby,  especially  teach¬ 
ers,  who  live  such  scheduled  lives.  Out  of  an 
intense  interest  in  an  avocation,  differing  com¬ 
pletely  from  my  chosen  profession,  came  the 
most  profitable  and  interesting  summer  I  have 
ever  had. 

About  four  years  ago  I  enrolled  in  a  silver- 
smithing  class  at  the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute, 
at  first  going  one  night  a  week  and  finally  three 
nights  a  week  in  order  to  complete  a  silver  cof¬ 
fee  service.  When  my  teacher  was  called  into 
the  service,  he  asked  me  to  take  over  his  job 
as  instructor  for  the  summer  at  the  Cheley  Camp 
near  Estes  Park.  I  had  heard  so  much  about 
the  wonderful  camp  for  boys  and  girls  that  I 
immediately  accepted  the  offer.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  an  experience  so  rich  in  work  ac¬ 
complished,  new  contacts  made,  and  ideal  living 
conditions. 

My  workshop  was  located  in  the  main  lodge 
for  girls.  It  was  equipped  with  every  conceiv¬ 
able  tool  to  make  my  work  easy.  The  healthy, 
happy  children  fairly  radiated  with  enthusiasm 
for  creative  work,  and  I  found  myself  respond¬ 
ing  in  like  manner.  Had  I  spent  the  summer 
at  an  expensive  summer  resort,  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  have  had  nicer  living  quarters,  better 
food,  or  more  interesting  companions. 

When  the  office  force  was  pushed  for  time,  I 
offered  my  typing  services.  I  have  been  asked 
to  return  again  this  summer.  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  my  work  there  as  eagerly  as  the 
children. — Olga  Alber,  Rosedate  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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A  Grade-Conversion  Table 
For  Shorthand  Tests 

A.  JAMES  KALBAUGH 


Last  August,  Time  magazine  ran  an  article 
describing  a  Graphical  Firing  Table  de¬ 
veloped  by  Abbott  Harrington  Burns,  now  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

"In  self-defense  against  slow  torture  from 
intricate  mathematics,”  Harry  Burns  is  described 
as  having  "one  night  experimented  with  a 
homemade  paper  slide  rule.”  Based  upon 
logarithms,  this  G.F.T.  will  compute  ranges 
for  any  powder  charge  and  any  weapon  of  the 
artillery.  By  the  use  of  the  table  it  was  proved 
that  "Enlisted  men,  with  grocery-store  arith¬ 
metic  and  Harry  Burns’s  G.F.T.,  could  do 
computing  that  had  demanded  trained  officers, 
complicated  mathematics,  and  76  pages  of  fir¬ 
ing  tables  in  fine  type.  And  they  could  do  it 
more  than  20  times  as  fast  and  far  more  ac¬ 
curately.” 

In  the  field  of  shorthand,  the  5 -minute  speed 
test  is  one  of  the  departments  where  you  blast 
ahead,  open  new  areas  of  skill.  Like  artillery 
salvos,  monthly  dictations  are  held  where  the 
new  sectors  are  cleared,  one  by  one;  then  the 
pen  and  typewriter  troops  come  up  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  positions  opened.  Like  plotting  Fire 
Direction,  the  planning  of  speed  tests  so  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  in  accurate  results  is  a 
real  chore. 

Many  teachers,  preferring  to  spend  more 
time  on  other  phases  of  instruction,  merely 
mark  the  tests  "Pass”  or  "Fail,”  using  the 
directions  in  the  handbook  accompanying  the 
tests.  These  tests  can,  however,  be  used  as  a 
real  measure  of  the  accomplishment  during  a 
particular  month  if  a  reasonable  goal  is  set. 

The  number  of  errors  made  by  each  student 
on  the  test  must  be  translated  into  a  school 
grade.  Questions  will  arise  in  the  teacher’s 
mind — "How  should  I  do  this.^  .  .  .  Am  I 
doing  it  fairly?” — because  the  actual  percentage 
of  accuracy  attained  on  any  particular  test  is 
misleading. 

Though  100  per  cent  accuracy  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  mark  of  100  at  any  speed  in  almost  any 


school,  there  arc  few  perfect  papers.  You  can 
make  only  15  errors  at  60  words  a  minute 
if  you  are  to  get  a  passing  grade,  but  you  can 
make  25  errors  at  100  w.p.m.  and  still  get 
95  per  cent  accuracy,  the  minimum  passing 
quality.  Therefore,  1  per  cent  of  accuracy  can’t 
very  well  represent  one  unit  of  school  grade 
with  any  degree  of  justice  to  students. 

The  accompanying  Grade  Conversion  Table, 
hereafter  called  G.C.T.,  offers  teachers  of  short¬ 
hand  a  quick  answer  to  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
lating  5-minute‘ speed  test  results  into  school 
grades.  Unlike  the  Burns  G.F.T.,  it  contains 
no  logarithms;  it  bristles  with  arithmetic  of 
the  grocery-store  variety.  (And  doing  arith¬ 
metic  is  a  weary  enough  task  at  best  when  it 
must  be  tackled  with  mere  pencil  and  paper.) 

To  use  this  table,  it  is  best  to  allot  a  speed 
goal  for  the  class  to  attain  for  each  month  of 
the  year.  The  Gregg  News  Letter  publishes  a 
test  for  each  month  of  the  school  year,  and  sup¬ 
plementary  5-minute  dictation  can  be  taken 
from  books  of  dictation  material. 

Since  attainment  of  the  goal  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  accuracy  will  represent  one  of  the  biggest 
steps  forward  in  shorthand  skill  during  the 
month,  special  consideration  might  be  given 
the  grade  derived  from  these  tests  or  "takes" 
when  computing  the  monthly  average.  There 
we  come  to  the  original  $64  question:  "How 
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A  Grade  Conversion  Table  for  Five-Minute  Shorthand  Tests 

Based  on  a  school  passing  grade  of  75%  and  a  shorthand  qualifying  percentage  of  accuracy  of  95% 
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can  we  best  turn  these  test  results  into  school 
•  grades?”  The  G.CT.  will  do  it  for  you, 
quickly  and  painlessly. 

This  table  is  based  upon  the  relation  that 
the  percentages  of  accuracy  bear  to  school 
marks.  Taken  together,  these  two  measures 
of  effort  make  up  the  Master  Scale  at  the  left 
of  the  table.  The  percentages  of  accuracy  for 
tests  of  odd  length  (250,  387  standard  words, 
etc.)  can  be  found  by  dividing  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  standard  words  in  the  test  into  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  number  and  the  number 
of  errors.  A  quick  method  of  finding  this  on 
the  common  slide  rule  was  described  in  'Teach¬ 
ers — Learn  Another  Skill,”  in  this  magazine 
for  February,  1943. 

How  to  Use  the  Table 

While  this  factor  has  already  been  found 
for  all  the  standard-length  tests  in  the 
G.C.T.,  a  test  of  any  length  can  be  converted 
into  a  grade  with  the  Master  Scale  at  the  left 
of  the  table.  Merely  compute  the  percentage 
of  accuracy  that  the  student  has  attained  in 
transcribing  the  test  within  the  allotted  time, 
find  it  on  the  Master  Scale  under  the  head¬ 
ing  Accuracy,  and  read  it  directly  on  the  column 
headed  Grade. 

To  find  the  school  grade  for  any  standard 
5 -minute  dictation  on  this  Grade  Conversion 
Table,  follow  down  the  proper  column  with 
the  finger  until  the  number  of  errors  made  on 
that  test  is  reached.  Then  trace  that  line  over 
to  the  extreme  left  and  read  the 'grade  in  the 
first  column  of  the  Master  Scale,  headed  Grade. 
For  example:  At  70  w.p.m.,  6  errors  (98.3 
per  cent  correct)  would  give  a  grade  of  92. 

Although  this  Master  Scale  extends  dov/n- 
ward  to  a  grade  of  60,  it  could,  like  the  Carstens 
Charts,  be  extended  further  by  merely  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  of  mathematical  progres¬ 
sion  already  established. 

In  many  schools,  a  grade  below  75  is  con¬ 
sidered  failing.  Such  attempts  may  be  marked 
merely  "F’  or  "Failure”  or  "Try  Again.”  The 
grades  below  75  are  offered  in  the  chart  merely 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  schools  where  regula¬ 
tions  require  that  a  grade  below  passing  be 
given. 

Supplementary  5-minute  dictations  might  be 
given  during  the  month  to  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  failing  students. 

The  interpretation  of  the  percentage  of  ac¬ 
curacy  is  somewhat  confusing.  Therefore, 


many  teachers  prefer  to  omit  it  entirely  and  | 
convert  directly  into  the  schex)!  grade  from 
the  number  of  errors,  as  described  in  the  direc¬ 
tions.  That  is,  they  do  not  show  this  percent¬ 
age  on  the  paper. 

Others,  wishing  to  stress  the  importance  of 
high  accuracy  and  the  relative  insignificance 
of  barely  passing  work,  place  a  double  mark 
on  each  paper.  For  example,  the  70-word  test 
described  above,  containing  6  errors,  they  mark 
98.3%/92.  In  this  way  the  student  can  see  that 
his  mark  is  determined  not  merely  by  how 
many  errors  he  makes  but  by  the  number  of 
errors  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  test. 

If  students  are  fully  acquainted  with  this  meth¬ 
od  of  converting  their  marks  and  are  even  al¬ 
lowed  to  check  their  own  work  before  the 
teacher’s  final  check,  they  develop  more  faith 
in  the  system,  and  feel  that  it  is  entirely  an 
objective  matter,  with  no  personal  or  subjective 
considerations  in  it. 

Too  often  a  student  feels  that  the  teacher  I 
is  discriminating  against  him  for  some  reason.  J 
When  the  G.C.T.  is  used  for  converting  I 
transcriptions  of  5-minute  "takes”  into  school 
grades,  this  situation  is  avoided.  Whatever  use 
is  made  of  the  ta’-'e,  by  setting  the  proper  goals 
for  the  class  each  month,  teachers  of  shorthand 
will  constantly  keep  before  their  students  a 
real  challenge  to  improve.  With  a  worth-while 
goal  each  month  and  proper  treatment  of  the 
results  of  trying  for  that  goal,  student  thought 
should  turn  from  "How  far  above  passing  is 
my  work?”  to  a  more  healthy,  "How  far  be¬ 
low  perfect  is  it.^” 

Another  Conversion  Table 

Having  discovered  that  the  G.C.T.  will  prove 
a  very  useful  addition  to  the  shorthand  teach¬ 
er’s  kit  of  tools,  many  teachers  will  wish  to 
assemble  a  file  of  such  aids. 

Another  conversion  table,  giving  the  tran¬ 
scription  rate  in  words  per  minute  for  the 
B.E.W.  monthly  transcription  projects,  can  be 
found  in  the  little  handbook  which  accom¬ 
panies  those  tests. 

To  allow  clipping,  the  Conversion  Table 
for  Dictation  Speeds  given  in  Dictation  for 
Transcription  (page  xi)  was  reprinted  in  The 
Gregpf  News  Letter  (Vol.  XX,  p.  73).  To 
preserve  such  tables  for  future  use,  many  teach¬ 
ers  mount  them  in  heavy  cellophane  or  plas¬ 
tic  envelopes  as  a  safeguard  from  the  ravages 
of  handling.  Another  way  to  save  the  surface 
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ure  to  distinguish  between  the  place  of  a 
methods  course  in  the  teacher-training  program 
and  the  place  of  a  skill-building  course  in  the 
field  of  business  administration  or  secretarial 
training.  The  methods  course  is  the  place  for 
the  inculcation  of  knowledges  and  content; 
the  shorthand  course  should  be  the  place  and 
the  demonstration  ground  for  the  building  of 
shorthand  skill.  No  particular  method,  as  a 
method,  should  be  stressed  in  the  shorthand 
class;  rather  the  aim  should  be  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  best  of  all  elements  that  make 
for  a  more  highly  developed  shorthand  skill. 

Controversial  Issues  in  Shorthand 

When  you  make  your  shorthand  skill-build¬ 
ing  course  a  methods  course,  two  desired  ob¬ 
jectives  may  be  shattered:  the  student  prepar¬ 
ing  for  stenographic  work  will  not  receive 
strictly  skill-building  instruction,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  skill-building  devices  in  practice  during 
I  the  critical  shorthand-learning  period — the  first 
!  semester  or  year  of  study. 

Further,  as  a  consequence  of  this  type  of 
training,  the  student  teacher,  once  in  practice, 
cends  to  be  confused  as  to  desirable  goals  and 
outcomes  in  his  own  classes.  Overburdened 
with  a  heavy  teaching  program  and  extracur¬ 
ricular  duties,  he  may  pass  on  to  students  in¬ 
struction  which  is  a  mixture  of  methods  and 
skill-building  techniques. 

A  few  of  the  controversial  issues  that  arise 
today  in  the  field  of  shorthand  skill-building 
I  partly  because  of  this  teacher-training  back- 

I  ground  are  as  follows: 

1.  Demand  for  high  "take”  speed  early  in  the 
course  versus  emphasis  on  immediate  accuracy  of 
outlines. 

2.  Stress  on  reading  versus  stress  on  knowledge  of 
rules. 

3.  Emphasis  on  the  learning  of  shorthand  as  a 

I  whole  or  by  the  word,  sentence,  or  paragraph,  versus 
emphasis  on  the  letter-by-letter  construction  of  out¬ 
lines. 

I  4.  Stress  on  transcription  of  copy  versus  emphasis 
I  on  the  formation  of  correct  outlines. 

15.  Emphasis  on  first  skills  first  versus  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  related  skills  together. 

f  These  issues  indicate  wide  differences  of 

i  opinion  as  to  fundamental  methods  of  present¬ 
ing  a  common  subject.  They  may  account 
i  for  the  variations  in  standards  and  attainment 
I  of  shorthand  skill  throughout  the  many  schools 
I  teaching  shorthand  in  the  United  States. 


The  answer  to  this  question  of  Methods 
versus  Skill  can  be  found  only  in  thoughtful 
and  careful  analysis  by  educators  in  the  field 
and  a  consequent  discussion  and  pooling  of 
findings. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  analysis  should 
be  along  the  following  lines: 

First,  a  study  of  our  shorthand  courses 
to  determine  aims  and  goals  essential  to  the 
building  of  shorthand  skill. 

Second,  a  study  of  our  shorthand  teaching 
techniques  and  methods  to  determine  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  make  for  a  highly  developed  short¬ 
hand  skill. 

Third,  a  summary  analysis  as  to  whether  ele¬ 
mentary  shorthand  should  be  taught  initially 
as  a  separate  skill  or  whether  it  should  be 
integrated  early  with  other  stenographic  skills. 

- ♦ - 

It  is  not  generally  realized  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  nation  is  fighting  its  productive  wai 
on  the  labor  of  children.  .  .  . 

About  one  million  more  boys  and  girls  of 
14  to  17  years  of  age  were  at  work  in  April, 
1943,  than  would  have  been  employed  except 
for  the  war.  .  .  .  The  number  of  employment 
and  age  certificates  issued  for  boys  and  girls 
of  14  to  17  has  practically  doubled  annually 
from  1940  to  the  present  time.  We  are  now 
dipping  down  into  the  14-  and  15-year-olds. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  of 
boys  and  girls  to  whom  Social  Security  numbers 
have  been  issued  for  the  first  quarter  of  1943 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1940. 

The  number  of  establishments  found  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  increased  33  per  cent  over 
1942  and  197  per  cent  over  1941.  Of  the  4,567 
minors  illegally  employed  in  1943,  18  per  cent 
were  under  14  years  of  age  and  58  per  cent  were 
14  or  15  years  old. — Wage  and  Hour  Adminis¬ 
trator  Metcalfe  Walling. 


Typing  Teachers,  Note! 

Part  2  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Switzer 
Humphrey’s  article,  "Constructive  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Typewriting  Errors,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February  B.E.W.,  will  be 
published  in  the  April  issue.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  an  interesting  error  chart  prepared  j 
by  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  used  in  her  class¬ 
room  instruction.  I 
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I  of  such  paper  materials  is  to  spray  the  face 
of  each  table  with  white  shellac  after  mounting 
on  cardboard.  This  gives  a  hard,  transparent 
finish,  which  can  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Lest  the  purpose  of  the  G.C.T.  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  95  percent 
accuracy  minimum  upon  which  the  table 
j  is  based  is  not  intended  to  be  a  criterion  for 
nuilable  letters.  Viewed  in  terms  of  what  a 
businessman  expects  of  a  stenographer,  a  letter 
95  percent  correct  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  pa¬ 
per  upon  which  it  was  written. 

When  working  toward  mailability,  one  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  judge  what  percentage  of  er¬ 
rors  (if  any)  should  be  allowed.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  average  length  letter,  say  100  words, 
might  contain  two  major  errors  (punctuation, 
spelling,  wording)  under  the  standards  of  some 
examinations  and  still  be  considered  mailable. 

Obviously,  for  purposes  of  marking  exam¬ 
inations,  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere, 
not  too  rigidly,  to  permit  average  distribution 
of  grades.  Therefore,  by  those  standards,  98 
per  cent  would  be  passing,  assuming  all  letters 
in  the  test  were  100  words  long.  But  in  the 
hard,  cold  world,  letters  come  in  all  lengths, 
so  any  percentage  basis  is  out.  Besides,  one 
error  might  change  the  meaning  of  a  whole 
letter,  lose  an  employer  thousands  of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  building  shorthand 
speed,  the  old  reasoning,  "Better  to  ask  for 
a  suit  and  get  a  good  pair  of  trousers — ^when 
you  need  trousers,"  is  good  and  sound.  When 
100  words  a  minute  are  desired,  shoot  at  120, 
always  with  95  per  cent  accuracy.  By  the  time 
the  student  attains  that  degree  of  skill,  even 
though  30  errors  represent  95  per  cent  on  a 
5-minute  test  at  120,  he  will  be  taking  the 
100-words-a-minute  clip  with  near  perfection. 

Why  Some  Teachers  Are  Allergic  to  Tables 

Like  the  boy  who  wore  the  tight  shoes  all 
day  so  that  he  could  look  forward  to  taking 
them  off  at  night,  it  is  a  relative  matter.  Thus 
do  we  human  beings  devise  ways  of  self-tor¬ 
ture  to  acquire  some  end.  Of  course,  the  skill 
required  to  turn  out  mailable  letters  taken  at 
100  words  per  minute  is  a  goal  that  is  worth  a 
I  little  mild  self-torture. 

i  Now,  if  I  may  wax  philosophical  a  moment, 
I  a  word  might  be  said  as  to  why  some  teachers 
j  are  allergic  to  tables  for  figuring  purposes, 
i  With  genuine  Diogenian  respect  for  honesty, 
there  are  teachers  who  actually  feel  that  they 


are  cheating  to  use  a  table  for  figuring  any¬ 
thing.  Their  thinking  runs,  "Rather  that  me¬ 
chanical  robots  should  take  over  this  school 
and  destroy  me  here  at  my  desk  than  will  I 
forsake  the  bastion  of  fundamental  principles 
to  use  a  table  for  figuring." 

With  pay-roll  clerks  using  "lightning  calcu¬ 
lator”  tables  or  adding  machines  to  figure  em¬ 
ployee  time,  bank  tellers  looking  up  interest  in 
printed  columns  instead  of  using  the  6% -60- 
day  method,  these  rugged  fundamentalists  stol¬ 
idly  believe  in  preserving  the  high  school  as 
the  last  outpost  of  mental  calculations.  Now, 
any  bank  teller  still  knows  that  I  =  P  X  R  X 
T  and  can  figure  it  that  way;  but  he  gets  more 
done  in  less  time  with  the  table. 

Use  Tables  for  Efficiency 

Any  eighth-grade  graduate  could  extend 
hourly  rate  times  hours  paid ;  but  pay-roll 
clerks,  like  bank  tellers,  work  for  businesses, 
helping  to  bat  out  profits  or  losses.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  businessman  knows  that  his  business 
must-be  run  economically,  efficiently,  so  that 
the  books  will  spell  "Profits." 

Why,  then,  should  typewriting  teachers 
slavishly  divide  the  number  of  strokes  by  5, 
subtract  the  errors  times  10,  and  divide  by 
the  number  of  minutes?  Teach  the  funda¬ 
mentals  and  demand  competence  in  them,  but 
save  yourself!  Your  assets  are  vigor,  time,  and 
originality.  Use  them  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally. 

Use  a  table,  a  slide  rule,  or  a  calculator  for 
your  routine  figuring  jobs  and  save  your  time 
and  vitality.  You  earn  your  salary  by  provid¬ 
ing  an  incentive  for  people  to  use  these  fun¬ 
damentals  after  you  have  taught  them.  You 
will  think  up  better  interest  devices  when  your 
vitality  has  not  been  sapped  by  slaving  over 
reams  of  figures. 

Then  you  will  teach  people — not  a  subject. 


I  On  February  24,  President  Roosevelt  cre- 
ated  a  Retraining  and  Re-employment  Ad- 
I  ministration  (RRA)  within  the  Office  of  ! 
War  Mobilization.  Brigadier  General 
Frank  T.  Hines,  administrator  of  Veterans’  ^ 
1  Affairs,  was  named  head  of  the  new  ad-  f 

I  ministration.  A  further  report  on  the  duties  j 

i  of  this  new  agency  will  appear  in  the  April  [ 
i  Editor, 
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Part  4.  Competent  Operators  Are  Made,  Not  Born 

ELIZABETH  GOUDY  and  LT.  FRANCIS  W.  NOEL,  U.S.N.R. 


CERTAIN  SKILLS  in  the  operation  of 
equipment  are  essential  to  the  successful 
classroom  use  of  audio-visual  teaching  tools, 
but  planning  is  also  vital.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  darkening  and  for  ventilation,  and 
necessary  equipment  and  emergency  parts  must 
be  within  reach  when  needed.  ("Too  little 
and  too  late”  is  an  accusation  to  be  avoided  in 
the  classroom  as  well 
as  on  the  battlefield.) 

Furt  h  e  r  m  o  r  e  ,  the 
teacher  must  fortify 
himself  with  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  nonchalance 
.for  the  moment  when 
everything  goes  dead 
wrong. 

The  necessity  for  a 
modicum  of  mechan¬ 
ical  aptitude  is  a 
bogey-man  to  many 
teachers,  but  it  need 
hold  no  terrors.  Much 
of  the  fear  of  the  un¬ 
initiated  for  mechani¬ 
cal  processes  is  due  to  a  complexity  that  is  only 
apparent.  Familiarity,  in  this  case,  breeds  con¬ 
fidence. 

Wartime  experience  belies  the  traditional 
supremacy  of  men  in  things  mechanical.  Too 
well  documented  for  argument  is  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  thousands  of  the  fair  sex  who  have 
taken  their  places  with  men  at  the  lathes  and 
the  presses  and  in  the  assembly  lines  of  a  na¬ 
tion  at  war.  In  welding,  in  riveting,  in  oper¬ 
ating  gargantuan  machinery,  and  in  assembly- 
ing  fantastically  complex  and  delicate  devices, 
women  are  proving  their  proficiency  and 
matching,  if  not  exceeding,  the  output  and 
quality  of  the  mechanically-minded  males. 
The  women  have  in  many  instances  turned  in  a 
better  brand  of  performance  at  certain  jobs 
than  had  their  brothers  before  them.  Their 
only  limitation  worthy  of  mention  is  their  in¬ 
ability  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  industry. 


With  this  record  of  mechanical  prowess  on 
the  part  of  their  sisters,  women  teachers  need 
not  doubt  their  ability  to  master  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  audio-visual  equipment.  The  most 
complex  of  this  equipment — the  sound  motion- 
picture  projector — is  in  reality  no  more  com-  * 
plicated  than  a  sewing  machine.  Certainly  it 
is  no  match  for  an  automobile. 

Familiarity  is  the 
key  to  a  friendly 
working  relationship 
with  equipment.  Spe¬ 
cific  operating  instmc- 
tions  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  for  each  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  not  the 
intention  here  to  dup¬ 
licate  these  instruc¬ 
tions  but  rather  to 
point  out  a  few  pro¬ 
cedures  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  will  definitely 
make  for  teacher  ease 
in  handling  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  help  de¬ 
velop  the  assurance  that  will  make  the  experi¬ 
ence  pleasant.  Handling  of  equipment  can  be 
a  pleasure  even  though  it  is  known  in  advance 
that  occasionally  mechanical  things  will  go 
wrong. 

The  ability  of  teachers  to  operate  equipment 
is  basic  to  the  intensive  use  of  audio-visual 
aids.  Planned  teacher  operation  results  in: 

1.  Greater  interest  in  using  the  equipment. 

2.  Increased  flexibility  in  scheduling. 

3.  Lower  cost  in  comparison  to  professional  pro¬ 
jection. 

4.  Elimination  of  distracting,  noneducational  per¬ 
sonalities  from  the  classroom. 

5.  Independence  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  using  the  material. 

6.  Ultimately  more  effective  and  more  widespread 
use  of  audio-visual  equipment. 

Teachers  can  really  learn  to  feel  at  home 
with  the  equipment — as  much  so  as  when  dial¬ 
ing  a  number  on  the  telephone,  running  an 


TRUE  OR  FALSE? 

Check  yourself  on  these  statements: 

1.  Women  can  seldom  become  as  mechanically 
proficient  as  men. 

2.  Direct  rays  of  light  should  not  fall  on  the 
screen. 

3.  Teachers  themselves  should  always  operate 
their  audio*visuaPequipment. 

4.  The  bottom  of  the  screen  should  be  about 
two  feet  below  the  eye  level. 

5.  Teacher  operation  of  equipment  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  considerable  film  damage. 

6.  Silent  films  can  be  run  on  a  sound  projector. 

7.  Rooms  should  be  totally  dark  when  using 
projectors. 

8.  Most  audio-visual  equipment  is  difficult  to 
operate. 
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electric  mixer,  making  a  cake,  using  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  or  driving  an  automobile. 

In  learning  to  operate  the  machines,  teachers 
should  know  in  advance  that  there  is  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  serious  damage.  Modern  visual 
equipment  is  ruggedly  built.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  anything  more  serious  than 
blow  a  fuse  or  break  an  outside  electrical  con- 
'  nection.  Either  of  these  is  inconsequential  and 
is  easily  and  quickly  repaired  by  a  shop  student 
or  school  electrician.  The  authors  have  had 
extensive  experience  teaching  summer  school 
and  regular  session  audio-visual  classes,  besides 
the  routine  direction  of  audio-visual  depart¬ 
mental  work.  We  do  not  recall  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  teacher  has  damaged  such 
equipment  because  of  inexperience. 

Steps  in  Learning  to  Operate  Equipment 

Unskilled  and  even  trained  operators  do,  oc¬ 
casionally,  damage  film.  Experience  shows  that 
this  damage  can  be  largely  eliminated  or  re¬ 
duced  to  a  negligible  item.  During  the  school 
year  1940-1941,  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  City  and  County  Schools  had  over  20,- 
000  classroom  uses  of  motion  pictures,  with  less 
than  $10  film  damage. 

How  can  teachers  obtain  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  will  give  them  needed  familiarity? 
Assuming  there  is  a  motion-picture  projector 
available  and  that  the  teacher  is  pretty  much 
on  his  own,  what  are  the  first  steps? 

To  get  started,  procure  approximately  a  50- 
foot  length  of  l6mm.  discarded  film  and  a 
spare  reel.  The  sprocket  holes  on  this  prac- 
'  tice  film  should  be  in  fair  condition.  Such  a 
length  of  discarded  film  can  be  procured  at 
little  or  no  cost  from  rental  libraries,  equip¬ 
ment-supply  dealers,  or  amateurs. 

If  you  are  learning  how  to  operate  a  sound 
machine,  it  is  desirable,  although  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  have  sound  film.  Remember, 
sound  film  cannot  be  used  on  a  silent  projector 
without  ruining  it,  but  silent  film  can  be  used 
on  any  machine. 

Two  teachers  working  together  will  learn 
faster  than  one  alone,  so  try  to  team  up  with  a 
co-worker  or  an  interested  student. 

»  Set  the  speaker  and  projector  on  a  conven¬ 
ient  table  in  good  light.  Now  read  the  in¬ 
structions  for  assembling  and  operating  the 
equipment.  When  you  have  once  set  up  the 
machine,  you’ll  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with 
which  you  did  it. 


Elizabeth  Goody  Lt.  Francis  W.  Noel 


Now  study  the  film-threading  chart  (usually 
found  on  the  door  to  the  projector  cabinet), 
which  gives  directions  for  the  specific  machine. 
Using  the  short  length  reel  of  film,  thread  the 
machine.  Don’t  be  upset  if  you  damage  some 
of  this  film. 

Following  the  printed  directions,  run  the 
film  through.  It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 

Still  following  the  printed  instructions,  re¬ 
wind  the  film  and  try  again.  Practice  this  at 
least  a  dozen  times. 

Disassemble  and  repack  the  machine.  Plan 
to  go  through  this  latter  procedure  at  least  a 
half  dozen  times. 

Repeated  Practice  Is  Necessary 

If  the  projector  does  not  have  to  be  repacked 
for  use  elsewhere,  go  through  the  threading 
exercise  in  the  morning  and  after  school  or 
during  your  unscheduled  period.  Remember, 
you  learn  just  as  your  students  do.  If  you 
keep  after  it,  you  will  be  surprised  at  how 
quickly  you  will  develop  skill  in  threading  the 
machine  and  making  other  adjustments,  even 
with  your  eyes  closed. 

Develop  the  habit  of  feeling  the  film  sur¬ 
face  now  and  then,  just  before  it  passes  onto 
the  rewind  reel,  by  letting  it  pass  between  the 
index  and  second  fingers.  The  skin  of  these 
fingers  is  very  sensitive  to  any  roughness  on 
the  film.  If  the  film  is  going  through  the  ma¬ 
chine  properly,  it  will  feel  smooth.  If  not, 
damage  is  indicated.  Stop  the  machine  at  once 
and  correct  the  trouble. 

When  you  feel  confident,  try  using  your  pic¬ 
ture  before  another  sympathetic  teacher.  As 
you  become  familiar  with  operating  the  ma¬ 
chine,  you  will  find  yourself  getting  a  real 
thrill  out  of  the  experience.  The  day  will  come 
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when  you  will  feel  competent  to  operate  it  be¬ 
fore  your  class — when  you  will  have  that  long- 
anticipated  planned  film  lesson. 

In  describing  this  procedure  for  learning 
how  to  operate  the  most  difficult  of  all  audio¬ 
visual  equipment,  the  sound  motion-picture 
projector,  we  have  assumed  that  no  personal 
help  was  available.  This  is  seldom  the  case. 
Where  such  equipment  is  available,  there  is 
usually  some  enthusiast  eager  to  help  others 
learn  to  operate  it.  Always  enlist  the  aid  of 
such  a  person. 

A  Few  General  Suggestions 

It  is  unnecessary  to  darken  a  classroom 
totally  in  order  to  use  different  kinds  of  pro¬ 
jection  equipment.  A  beaded  screen  is  desir- 
.able,  but  practically  any  nonglossy  white  sur¬ 
face  will  do.  The  back  of  a  map  or  poster 
makes  a  surprisingly  good  screen  for  temporary 
use. 

A  small  picture  brilliantly  lighted  is  easier 
to  see  and  easier  on  the  eyes  than  a  large  pic¬ 
ture  dimly  lighted.  The  closer  a  projector  is 
to  the  screen,  the  smaller  and  brighter  the 
picture  will  be.  For  the  average  30-foot-long 
classroom  a  screen  size  of  about  42  inches, 
longest  dimension,  is  adequate.  To  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  size  with  standard  lens  equipment, 
the  machine  should  be  placed  about  20  feet 
from  the  screen.  The  screen  should  be  about 
6  feet  from  the  first  row  of  seats. 

Students  should  not  be  seated  to  the  extreme 
right  or  left  of  the  screen  in  the  first  two  or 
three  rows.  The  bottom  of  the  screen  should 
be  about  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  rooms  equipped 
with  draw  curtains.  If  pictures  are  shown 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  side  of  the  building 
opposite  the  windows,  fairly  satisfactory  pro¬ 
jection  conditions  can  often  be  obtained  with 
ordinary  window  shades  or  standard  Venetian 
blinds.  The  screen  should  be  placed  in  a 
shaded  position  in  the  room  where  no  direct 
rays  of  the  light  fall  upon  it.  If  at  all  pos¬ 
sible,  prior  to  using  any  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment  before  your  class,  try  it  out  in  that  same 
situation.  The  extra  confidence  gained  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  work. 

Regardless  of  advance  preparation,  the  first 
time  a  teacher  "solos”  with  the  equipment  he 
will  be  apprehensive. 


If  something  goes  wrong,  what  of  it.?  The  ' 
best  mechanical  equipment  operated  by  the  ^ 
most  skilled  personnel  will  occasionally  fail. 

It’s  part  of  the  game.  Have  a  substitute  plan 
for  such  occasions.  Remember,  in  an  emerg- 
ency  you  can  always  turn  off  the  switch. 
That’s  a  lot  more  than  you  can  do  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  speaker  who  gets  off  the  beam  with  an  ill- 
prepared  talk. 

A  little  mental  reflection  will  reveal  that  hu¬ 
man  failure  probably  occurs  oftener  than  me¬ 
chanical  failure.  When  operating  motion-pic¬ 
ture  equipment,  have  an  extra  globe,  fuse,  and 
belt  on  hand  to  meet  emergencies.  It  is  also 
wise  to  know  how  to  install  them  in  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Thus  far,  this  article  has  dealt  largely  with 
the  sound  motion-picture  machine.  Principles 
involved  in  learning  to  operate  other  equipment 
are  the  same.  The  transcription  playback,  the 
radio,  the  filmstrip  projector,  the  lantern-slide 
machine,  and  the  opaque  projector  are  all  less 
complex  and  easier  to  operate.  We  have  heard  ' 
many  women  teachers  declare  that  they  "just 
couldn’t”  learn  to  operate  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment.  With  a  little  encouragement  and  prac¬ 
tice  these  same  teachers  have  become  proficient 
operators  of  all  equipment  needed  in  their 
work.  You  can  do  the  same. 

A  Challenge  to  Administration 

Now  comes  a  recommendation  that  at  first 
will  seem  to  contradict  all  that  has  preceded 
it.  The  authors  feel  very  strongly  that  teach¬ 
ers  should  not  actually  have  to  operate  the 
equipment.  Students  should!  There  is  really 
no  contradiction,  however.  Teachers  must 
train  students  and  be  prepared  to  take  over  in 
an  emergency.  Also,  the  individual  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  room  where  the  machine  is  being 
used  must  always  expect  to  be  responsible  for 
the  equipment,  films,  and  other  audio-visual 
materials.  Thus,  he  must  know  how  to  operate 
and  care  for  equipment  and  materials. 

Responsibility  for  de-terrorizing  equipment 
should,  ideally,  be  assumed  by  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  rather  than  be  left  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  teacher.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to 
prove  the  economy  and  effectiveness  of  placing 
this  and  other  over-all  aspects  of  the  audio¬ 
visual  program  in  the  hands  of  competent,  in¬ 
terested,  and  trained  personnel,  with  time  pro¬ 
vided  solely  for  these  duties. 
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In  smaller  schools,  these  services  could  well 
be  performed  by  one  teacher.  It  would  be  his 
responsibility  not  only  to  train  students  and 
teachers  in  the  operation  of  equipment,  but 
also  to  consult  teachers  on  their  needs  and  offer 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  selection  and  use 
of  appropriate  audio-visual  aids.  He  would 
]  prepare  bulletins  on  available  materials  and 
handle  the  scheduling  and  distribution  of  pro¬ 
jectors,  films,  slides,  charts  and  other  mate¬ 
rials,  His  major  effort  would,  of  course,  be 
devoted  to  improvement  in  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids.  The  inevitable  benefits  from  this 
phase  of  his  work  alone  will  pay  his  way. 

It  can  be  stated  unequivocally  that  instruc¬ 
tion  generally  will  improve  in  proportion  to  the 
time  and  effort  that  can  be  devoted  to  this 
work.  Administrators  who  fully  appreciate 
the  value  of  audio-visual  aids  and  can  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  can  easily  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  them  in  their  school  programs.  A 
small  school  can  certainly  provide  a  daily  open 
period  for  this  work.  Larger  schools  can  re¬ 
lease  a  teacher  at  least  half  time. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  represent 
mintmum  recommendations.  More  time  is  cer¬ 
tainly  desirable  and  eminently  justifiable.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  administrator  can  do  no  less  than 
relieve  the  teacher  of  all  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ities. 

Audio-visual-aided  instruction  has  come  of 
age.  Alert  teachers  and  administrators  can  no 
longer  pass  it  off  as  an  innovation  to  be  adopted 
sometime  in  the  nebulous  future.  The  impact 
•  of  wartime  experience  with  these  aids  is  even 
now  being  felt  in  schools  throughout  America. 
When  the  lights  come  on  again,  they  will  re¬ 
veal  a  revitalized  educational  technique,  tested, 
proved,  and  in  urgent  demand.  Now  is  the 
time  for  every  school  head  to  begin  laying  the 
groundwork  for  an  intelligent  and  carefully 
planned  audio-visual  program. 

- ♦ - 

\  PERPETUAL  SECRETARIAL  Scholarship,  known 
as  the  Gertrude  G.  DeArmond  Scholarship,  has 
<  been  established  by  the  Wheeler  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  recognition  of 
Mrs.  DeArmond’s  thirty  years  of  service  to  the 
College,  of  which  she  is  vice-president.  The 
scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  regardless,  of  creed 
or  denomination  to  worthy  high  school  graduates 
with  good  scholastic  records. 


Activities  of  O.B.E.  Chapters 

j^EPORTS  from  chapters  of  the  Order  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Efficiency,  sponsored  by  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  prove  that  high  school  business 
students  have  taken  on  and  are  carrying  success¬ 
fully  the  burdens  of  service  imposed  by  war. 

Miss  Edith  R.  Fairlamb,  Senior  High  School, 
Reading.  Pennsylvania,  reports  fourteen  senior 
girls  in  her  chapter,  most  of  whom  work  in  offices 
after  school  and  on  Saturdays.  In  addition,  they 
have  volunteered  to  do  Red  Cross  work  and 
have  prepared  duplicated  material  for  the  local 
airport  and  the  civilian  defense  office.  Club 
meetings  are  held  in  the  school  once  a  week  for 
45  minutes.  The  girls  also  do  secretarial  work 
in  the  school,  two  weeks  at  a  time,  for  teachers. 

Miss  Fairlamb’s  graduates  have  formed  an 
alumni  O.B.E.  group,  meeting  once  a  month. 
Members  work  full  time  in  offices  and  defense 
plants,  but  they  find  time  to  take  a  War  Stamp 
window  in  a  theater  one  night  a  week  and  have 
assisted  the  Red  Cross  and  local  hospitals.  There 
are  twenty-five  alumni  members,  and  average  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  is  twenty.  The  alumni  have 
guest  speakers  at  their  meetings  and  are  planning 
a  mother-and-daughter  dinner.  Miss  Arlene 
Heckman  is  president. 

The  O.B.E.  chapter  in  New  Castle.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  of  which  Miss  Myrtle  L  Lord  is  club 
supervisor,  had  a  membership  of  twenty-five  last 
semester.  In  addition  to  holding  regular  meet¬ 
ings,  the  members  acted  as  registrars  for  the  local 
gas  rationing  board  and  typed  more  than  2,000 
cards  for  Red  Cross  Blood  Bank  donors.  The 
club  holds  semimonthly  meetings  and  a  semi¬ 
annual  dinner. 

Frank  L.  Burton,  superintendent  of  schools, 
was  a  guest  speaker  at  a  banquet  held  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Club  President  Celia  Katz  presided,  and 
Delores  Kuder,  toastmistress,  conducted  an  in¬ 
formal  discussion.  Questions  were  directed  espe¬ 
cially  to  alumni  members.  One  discussion  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
commuting.  Other  questions  elicited  valuable 
information  about  the  work  of  long-distance 
telephone  operators  and  employees  in  industry, 
medicine,  and  organization  work.  This  was  the 
second  discussion  dinner  held;  because  of  the  in¬ 
terest  aroused,  discussion  will  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  future  ‘semiannual  dinners. 

- ♦ - 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Jack  Milligan,  formerly  Director 
of  Business  Education  for  Michigan,  is  now 
an  educational  services  officer  assigned  to  serv-, 
ice  Naval  educational  activities  in  the  north¬ 
western  states. 
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Methods  versus  Skill 
In  Shorthand  Instruction 

L.  J.  BENNINGER 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 


The  war  has  unified  the  efforts  of  the 
American  people.  Waste  and  inefficiency  are 
being  cut  to  the  bone;  workers  are  being 
trained  and  machines  are  being  operated  to  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  production.  Analysis,  consoli¬ 
dation,  and  standardization  of  effort  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  our  progress. 

In  commercial  education,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  lessons  in  efficiency  that  will  make  for 
uniformly  successful  results.  Our  philosophy 
has  been:  Give  the  prospective  educator  a 
series  of  so-called  professional  and  technical 
courses,  and  he  will  teach  his  particular  cur¬ 
riculum  with  proficiency. 

The  fundamental  error  in  this  point  of  view 
is  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  has  received 
a  broad,  unbiased  training  from  individuals 
who  have  consolidated  research  findings  in  each 
of  their  specialized  subjects.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  educators  in  methods  and  skill  building 
have  tended  to  stress  individualized  and  par¬ 
ticular  approaches  in  their  respective  bodies  of 
subject  matter. 

As  an  illustration,  during  a  period  of  a  few 
years  one  midwestern  university  changed  its 
methods  approach  in  shorthand  four  times,  due 
to  faculty  changes  and  shifts  in  courses  among 
members  of  the  faculty. 

During  Interval  A,  the  Gregg  Manual  ap¬ 
proach  was  used.  In  the  regular  skill-building 
class,  composed  mostly  of  prospective  teachers, 
students  studied  rules  and  wrote  shorthand 
from  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  class. 
Other  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
were  given  in  the  general  methods  course. 

In  Interval  B,  the  Functional  Method  was 
emphasized.  Rules  were  out  in  this  class.  The 
methods  course  touched  upon  other  ways  in 
which  shorthand  might  be  presented. 

During  Interval  C,  a  variation  of  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method  was  employed,  the  instructor 
supplying  standard  rules,  in  addition  to  add¬ 
ing  a  few  new  ones  of  his  own. 


Finally,  in  Interval  D,  another  instructor 
formulated  his  own  method  based  on  the  Man¬ 
ual  and  a  set  of  duplicated  shorthand  mate¬ 
rials  stressing  the  learning  and  application  of 
English  grammar. 

Although,  during  each  interval,  an  all-em¬ 
bracing  methods  course  was  taught,  the  stu¬ 
dent  once  in  practice  will  tend  to  be  "sold” 
on  the  method  used  in  the  skill-building  class 
because  of  the  stress  placed  there  on  method 
rather  than  skill  building.  Hence,  there  re¬ 
sults  a  wide  diversion  in  the  philosophy  of 
teaching  shorthand  rather  than  some  consoli¬ 
dation  and  application  of  the  best  in  all  meth¬ 
ods. 

There  Is  Too  Much  Variety 

If  you  were  to  write  to  ten  schools  in  your 
local  area  and  ask  what  method  they  are  using 
in  the  teaching  of  shorthand,  you  would  find 
that  they  use  widely  divergent  procedures  in 
methods  and  that,  in  addition,  text  and  ideas 
as  to  what  to  teach  will  vary. 

One  teacher  will  stress  transcription  on  the 
typewriter  concurrently  with  the  building  of 
shorthand  skill.  Another  will  bring  in 
transcription  on  the  typewriter  during  the  sixth 
week,  another  in  the  second  semester,  and  so 
on.  Further,  some  will  have  as  their  objec¬ 
tives  the  building  of  shorthand  speed;  some, 
the  writing  of  artistic  characters;  some,  the 
learning  of  rules;  and  others,  a  mixture  of 
these. 

Much  of  our  confusion  and  lack  of  con¬ 
solidation  stems  from  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  offer  teacher  training  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  training  school  will 
say  that  it  may  be  true  that  skill  in  shorthand 
should  be  stressed  where  the  aim  is  vocational 
use;  where  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach, 
however,  the  approach  must  be  academic  ^  to 
have  practical  values  to  the  prospective  teacher. 

This  point  of  view  results  partly  from  fail- 
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MYLO  DALE 

I  he  following  article  is  composed  of  quotations  from  letters  written  by  Mvlo 
Dale  to  Milton  Briggs,  B^kkeeping  Editor  of  The  Business  Education 
World,  Mr.  Dale,  formerly  an  instructor  at  the  National  Business  Institute. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  now  engaged  in  installing  an  accounting  system  at  the 
Fairmont  Army  Air  Field  Exchange,  Geneva,  Nebraska.  Readers  are  invited 
to  send  the  Bookkeeping  Editor  their  comments  concerning  this  article. 
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For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  bookkeeping  contest  prob¬ 
lems  published  each  month  in  the  Business 
Education  World.  The  contests  have  proved 
to  be  helpful  in  stimulating  interest  in  my 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  classes.  I  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  instrumental  in  helping  to  en¬ 
liven  the  dull  routine  that  bookkeeping  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  forced  to  follow  for  many  years. 

Bookkeeping  textbooks  are  out  of  line  with 
business  practice;  the  B.E.W.  problems  can 
help  to  bridge  the  gap  betw’een  the  classroom 
and  the  business  world. 

Anyone  familiar  with  textbooks  used  over  a 
period  of  years  notes  that  there  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  presentation  of  bookkeeping 
theory  and  practice.  Publishing  companies  are 
slow  to  change  as  long  as  their  textbooks  find 
a  ready  market,  and  they  will  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  as  long  as  teachers  accept  them. 

Businessmen  are  quick  to  make  changes  by 
adopting  new  ideas,  installing  new  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  training  employees  in 
greater  efficiency.  Businessmen  must  try  to 
keep  a  few  steps  ahead  of  their  competitors. 
Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apparently 
willing  to  continue  the  use  of  obsolete  mate¬ 
rial.  Teachers  and  administrators  are  slow  to 
adopt  new  methods  that  would  bring  book¬ 
keeping  up  to  date  and  keep  it  in  line  with 
things  going  on  in  the  business  world. 

If  businessmen  find  it  necessar)'  to  make 
changes,  why  should  not  schools  do  the  same.^ 
Among  the  various  methods  of  approaching 
the  subject  of  bookkeeping,  the  one  that  seems 
to  be  most  commonly  used  is  what  I  call  the 
journal  approach.  There  is  another  method, 
which  we  call  the  ledger-account  approach. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  developed 
another  method,  in  which  the  student  is  taken 
through  a  series  of  drills,  analyzing  the  busi¬ 


ness  transaction  into  its  debit  and  credit  ele¬ 
ments.  The  theory  of  debit  and  credit  is  de¬ 
veloped,  the  classification  of  accounts  is 
studied,  and  the  theory  of  the  trial  balance,  op¬ 
erating  accounts,  and  balance  sheets  is  learned. 

In  such  a  course,  the  student  becomes  be¬ 
wildered  before  he  reaches  his  practice  set. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  business  world,  has 
been  forced  upon  me  experience  in  public 
accounting  work  and  in  executive  work  in  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  hired  and  trained  a  great  many 
employees  who  were  successful;  and  since  1 
have  returned  to  the  classroom,  1  have  always 
considered  that  1,  as  a  teacher,  should  train  my 
students  to  fit  the  specifications  and  blueprints 
of  the  businessman.  If  I  could  not  do  this  and 
were  forced  to  use  many  of  the  obsolete  text¬ 
books  and  teaching  methods  in  common  use, 

1  should  much  prefer  to  return  to  the  business 
world. 

While  teaching,  I  interviewed  one  hundred 
top  executives  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  order 
to  obtain  data  to  support  my  teaching.  The 
surv'ey  covered  such  requirements  as  training  in 
business  mathematics,  handwriting,  principles 
of  accounting,  personal  qualifications  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  and  the  use  of  machines  in  business. 

Many  of  my  students  coming  from  the  high 
school  tell  me  that  their  teachers  told  them  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  learn  to  add,  multiply, 
subtract,  and  divide  because  machines  are 
used  in  business  to  perform  these  operations- 
suggesting  that  with  the  use  of  the  hand  they 
need  not  use  the  head.  These  teachers  seem 
to  forget  that  a  trained  mind  is  necessary  to  use 
the  machine  properly. 

My  survey  showed  that  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  firms  in  Lincoln  have  adding 
machines.  Only  a  small  percentage  have  other 
calculators,  and  only  the  largest  firms  and  banks 
have  billing  and  posting  machines. 
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1^  I'his  survey  included  every  type  of  business. 

Ihe  student  never  knows  whether  he  is  going 
I  to  work  in  a  small  firm  or  a  large  one.  Most 

I  of  them  go  into  the  smaller  firms  because  such 

-  firms  are  more  numerous  than  large  ones.  Even 

if  a  firm  does  have  adding  machines,  there 
usually  are  not  enough  of  them  so  that  every 
employee  can  use  one  at  any  time  of  the  day 
he  desires. 

My  criticism  of  the  texts  now  in  use  is  that 
they  separate  practice  from  theory.  If  I  were 
engaged  in  the  business  world,  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  a  beginner  without  any  training  at 
all  in  bookkeeping.  Some  of  the  best  book¬ 
keepers  I  know  had  no  school  training  in 
theory. 

This  may  seem  inconsistent,  but  it  is  true. 
They  followed  instructions,  they  had  a  natural 
aptitude  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  they  learned 
quickly.  I  have  hired  boys  out  of  business  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  and  have  always  found  it 
necessary  to  break  down  preconceived  ideas  of 
how  the  job  ought  to  1^  done.  Invariably, 
they  will  insist  that,  because  the  school  told 
I  them  that  this  was  the  way  to  do  it,  undoubted- 

ly  the  school  knew  best.  Teachers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this. 

Too  much  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  theory 
before  reaching  the  practice.  I  have  solved  my 
problem  pretty  much  by  starting  a  set  the  first 
day  the  student  is  in  school,  and  theory  is 
studied  while  the  set  is  being  worked  out. 

Instruction  Based  on  Projects 

The  idea  of  the  B.E.W.  projects  has  possi- 
=  bilities  along  the  line  of  improved  methods 

■  of  teaching,  and  I  have  thought  for  several 

t  years  that  bookkeeping  instruction  could  be 

i  built  around  the  idea  of  the  project.  I  should 

set  up  projects  based  on  well-known  lines  of 
business.  I  should  try  to  fit  the  student  into 
that  particular  type  of  project.  I  should  use 
;  current  prices  and  there  would  be  no  key  for 

I  teachers  or  students  to  rely  upon. 

I  The  student  should  be  taught  the  profit 

motive,  and  all  the  transactions  affecting  each 
[  class  of  accounts  that  lead  to  trying  to  produce 

j  a  profit.  The  teacher  would  become  the  ad- 

I  viser  and  the  director. 

I  The  student  would  not  lean  on  the  other 

fellow,  nor  would  he  lean  on  the  teacher.  He 
I  would  have  an  interest  in  his  own  project;  and 

j  by  the  time  he  reached  the  end,  he  would  have 


developed  confidence  and  initiative  and  would 
have  been  taught  the  meaning  of  good  book¬ 
keeping  work.  He  would  be  a  worker  by  him¬ 
self,  producing  his  own  results,  and  he  would 
have  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  when  he  went 
into  the  business  office. 

The  businessman  asks  for  that  type  of  stu¬ 
dent.  Isn’t  it  possible  for  the  school  to  train 
students  that  way? 

Qualifications  of  the  Teacher  I 

Many  teachers  who  have  proper  academic  I 

training  lack  the  business  background.  If  I  ] 

were  hiring  teachers,  I  should  aim  to  get  i 

teachers  who  have  had  practical  business  ex-  I 

perience.  If  they  did  not  have  business  ex-  | 

perience,  I  should  start  them  on  a  course  of  | 

training  after  I  had  engaged  them.  I  would 
have  them  do  the  same  things  that  our  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  in  Lincoln  do  now — research 
work  in  our  local  offices.  I  should  require  that 
the  teachers  spend  some  time  in  the  business 
world,  either  with  or  without  pay,  instead  of 
taking  groups  of  students  through  business  I 

offices  on  "excursions.”  ] 

Businessmen  are  interested  in  getting  our 
trained  help,  but  I  do  not  find  them  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  having  classes  come  in  and  in¬ 
terrupt  the  business  routine. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  business 
men  about  this  and  have  suggested  to  them 
that  the  teachers  come  into  their  offices  and 
help  at  the  end  of  the  month  with  taking  trial 
balances,  getting  statements  to  the  customers, 
assisting  and  directing  the  work  of  taking  in¬ 
ventories^  verifying  inventory  sheets,  inspecting 
notes  receivable,  and  making  other  such  in¬ 
spections. 

Those  teachers  would  come  back  to  the 
schoolroom  with  confidence  in  themselves,  they 
would  have  more  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  and 
their  students  would  have  more  confidence  in 
them.  Every  businessman  I  have  talked  with 
{aid  he  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  a 
ichool  doing  this,  because  the  teachers  would 
|e  helping  him  and  he  would  be  helping  the 
teachers. 

If  schoolroom  bookkeeping  is  to  survive,  we 
must  get  into  line  with  the  demands  of  business 
for  efficient  record  keepers.  We  must  learn  the 
businessman’s  bookkeeping  needs  and  then  train 
our  students  to  meet  his  specifications  and  the 
demands  of  his  organization. 
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How  a  (>o-operatj 

Co-ordhiator-lnst 

THE  folloHing  article  was  adapted  from  the  > 
time  office-practice  and  office-machines  progran 
well  is  co-ordinator-instructor  of  one  of  the  pic 
is  in  its  second  year.  High  school  students  in  i 
business  offices  during  the  afternoon.  They  an 
mittee  of  local  businessmen  and  office  employ* 
salary  of  the  co-ordinator-instructor  is  reimbur 
Vocational  Education  from  Federal  funds  as  | 


Above:  The  author  instructs 
a  student  in  the  use  of  the 
billing  machine. 


Right:  A  trainee  transcribes 
machine  dictation. 


IN  THE  co-operative  part-time  office  training  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  adapt  training  not  only  to  the  needs  of  local  busi¬ 
nesses  but  also  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  be  employed 
by  those  businesses.  Some  persons  are  able  to  perform  a  large 
number  of  different  types  of  work  in  school  and  on  the  job,  while 
others  comprehend  both  business  and  school  types  of  training  so 
slowly  that  it  is  necessary  to  limit  rigidly  the  work  they  do,  in 
order  to  hold  it  to  acceptable  standards. 

One  student  assigned  to  an  automobile-supply  concern  came 
to  us  with  a  little  typing  skill,  shorthand  so  poor  that  it  was 
unusable,  and  personality  difficulties.  She  was  poorly  dressed 
and  had  no  confidence  in  herself. 

This  girl  was  allowed  to  start  slowly  on  a  simple  count  and 
stock-record  job.  In  her  spare  time  she  did  office  filing  and  oc¬ 
casionally  took  care  of  customers  during  rush  periods.  Speed 
and  accuracy  in  counting  stock  took  several  months  to  develop. 
As  she  found  that  she  could  do  the  work,  her  confidence  grew 
and  she  did  more  varied  work.  Her  increased  income,  her  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  public,  and  encouragement  from  her  manager  and 
co-ordinator  resulted  in  her  dressing  better.  This  added  to  her 
confidence  and  enabled  her  to  broaden  contacts  with  others. 

In  general,  our  objectives  are  those  of  all  well-rounded  edu¬ 
cational  programs,  with  special  stress  laid  upon  the  development 
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H.  D.  SHOTWELL 

structor,  Topeka  (Kansas)  High  School 

annual  descriptive  report  of  Mr.  Shotwell  on  his  co-operative  part¬ 
ing  to  the  Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Mr.  Shot- 
lioneer  office-practice  and  office-machines  courses  in  Kansas,  which  now 
1  this  program  attend  classes  in  the  morning  and  are  employed  in 
ire  paid  at  least  the  minimum  wage  established  by  an  advisory  com- 
yees  and  approved  by  the  Topeka  Board  of  Education.  Half  the 
ursed  to  the  Topeka  Board  of  Education  by  the  State  Board  for 
provided  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
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Above:  Warren  G.  Meyer, 
Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education  for  Kansas;  O.  H. 
Beaty,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  T.  &  I.  Education  for 
Kansas;  P.  W.  Chamness, 
City  Supervisor  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education;  H.  D. 
Shotwell. 


A  co-operative  trainee  uses  the  stencil  duplicator. 

nator,  and  employer.  Opportunities  for  future  work,  offerings  of 
the  various  colleges  to  those  interested,  and  other  guidance  prob¬ 
lems  are  handled  on  both  group  and  individual  bases. 

Business  concerns  who  are  taking  part  in  the  program  may 
display  a  Trojan  (school  emblem)  sticker  bearing  the  legend, 
"We  are  co-operating  with  Topeka  High  School  in  its  joint  plan 
of  training  young  office  and  sales  workers." 

As  another  guidance  measure,  we  tell  classes  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  to  us  by  the  students  participating  in  the 
program.  Names  and  places  are  not  mentioned,  in  order  to  pro- 


Below:  A  student  uses  a 
calculating  machine  In 
preparing  invoices. 
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tccl  the  conhdciKCji  ol  our  bu>iiicbs  assoc idles. 

We  try  to  contact  three  groups  in  this  guid¬ 
ance  plan:  (1)  students,  (2)  parents  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  of  prospective  students,  (3)  teach¬ 
ers,  principals,  and  businessmen  likely  to  come 
m  contact  with  students. 

Store  Work  and  Study 
Several  months  ago,  a  girl  came  to  us  as  a 
shorthand  commercial  major.  She  was  working 
part  time  in  a  chain  variety  store.  As  she  was 
at  the  time  unable  to  write  80  words  a  minute, 
w«  told  her  and  her  employer  that  she  would 
have  to  reach  that  level  before  engaging  in 
stenographic  work.  In  agreement  with  her  em¬ 
ployer,  we  showed  her  how  to  count  and  record 
cash,  check  registers,  make  deposits,  file,  and 
write  orders.  We  found  her  so  slow  in  count¬ 
ing  cash  that  we  had  her  do  that  every  day  for 
six  or  eight  weeks.  At  the  same  time,  she  was 
taught  the  value  of  cash  records  kept  by  her 
company.  Because  the  filing  at  the  store  was 
done  alphabetically  and  numerically,  we  taught 
her  both'  systems.  Through  close  co-operation 
with  her  immediate  supervisor,  we  were  able 
to  clear  up  any  misunderstandings. 

An  analysis  of  office  duties  indicated  that 
this  particular  student  should  be  able  to  operate 
a  Monroe  (crank-driven  electric  model)  cal¬ 
culating  machine.  As  soon  as  she  had  com¬ 
pleted  preliminary  training,  we  started  her  on 
the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic 
as  applied  to  the  Monroe  machine.  When  she 
began  to  handle  the  four  processes  satisfactor¬ 
ily,  we  taught  her  the  use  that  her  store  made 
of  this  machine.  She  checked  extensions  on 
invoices,  deducted  freight,  computed  and  de¬ 
ducted  discounts,  added  markups  on  the  basis 
of  small  numbers  of  retail  units,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  selling  prices. 

We  were  able  to  prepare  for  this  training 
by  borrowing  from  the  store  a  table  of  markups 
and  a  number  of  old  invoices  on  which  exten¬ 
sions  and  calculations  had  been  made  and 
checked.  We  used  these  in  class  until  the  the¬ 
oretical  difficulties  were  overcome  and  she  was 
able  to  work  all  calculations  without  hesitation. 
This  required  another  six  or  eight  weeks. 

While  the  above  training  process  was  con¬ 
tinuing,  the  girl  was  enrolled  in  advanced 
shorthand,  and  we  helped  her  as  much  as  we 
could  to  improve  her  shorthand.  We  also 
taught  her  more  about  filing.  Within  four  or 
fire  months,  she  was  able  to  take  from  dicta¬ 


tion  all  the  correspondence  of  the  store.  She 
has  now  earned  two  raises  in  .salary  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  of  permanent  employment. 

A  constant  problem  arising  from  the  work 
program  grows  out  of  petty  jealousies.  Some¬ 
times  older  employees  resent  the  coming  of 
the  younger  ones  and  vent  their  spite  effectively. 

Most  of  these  cases  are  tactfully  worked  out 
between  co-ordinator  and  student,  and  usually 
the  employer  knows  nothing  about  them. 

Another  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
student  usually  begins  to  make  more  money 
than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  handling.  It 
is  our  endeavor  to  assist  in  working  out  budgets 
with  due  allowance  for  wartime  conditions. 

Occasionally  students  get  behind  in  school 
work  because  of  illness  or  outside  work.  Some 
students  are  permitted  to  take  one  hour  as¬ 
signed  to  related  work  to  catch  up,  as  they  are 
unable  to  return  to  school  for  make-up  in  the 
afternoon.  Frequently,  the  co-ordinator  assists 
such  students  with  back  work  of  this  kind.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  up  to  May  there  has 
been  failure  of  co-operative  students  in  only 
two  subjects  out  of  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  advisory  committee,  made  up  of  busi¬ 
nessmen,  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  upon  recommendation  of  the  co-ordinator, 
the  local  supervisor  of  vocational  education, 
and  the  principal.  The  committee  has  been 
especially  valuable  in  spreading  the  idea,  rec¬ 
ommending  to  the  board  of  education  what 
equipment  should  be  bought,  setting  minimum 
wages  for  beginning  students,  extending  the 
co-ordinator’s  acquaintance  with  businessmen, 
and  offering  encouragement  to  the  program  in 
its  various  stages. 

The  Co-ordinator  Calls  on  Employers 

I  visit  each  co-operating  firm  not  less  than 
once  a  month.  The  frequency  with  which  I 
make  the  calls  has  varied  from  calling  twice  in 
a  single  week  to  once  in  five  weeks. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  co-ordinator 
must  exercise  his  judgment.  There  are  those 
who  do  not  like  to  be  interrupted  too  often, 
and  the  co-ordinator  must  not  be  a  nuisance. 
For  this  reason,  he  should  talk  little  with  the 
student  while  he  is  at  work.  By  knowing  the 
co-operative  supervisors,  by  frequently  talking 
with  the  students  at  school,  and  by  watching 
the  weekly  reports  of  work  done,  the  co-ordi¬ 
nator  can  usually  come  to  some  conclusion 
that  he  can  chedc  with  the  office  supervisor. 
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Regardless  of  the  amount  of  time  required, 
a  co-ordinator’s  calling  on  employers  is  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  to  the  program.  He  has  an 
opportunity  to  sell  the  product  of  the  school, 
correct  misunderstandings,  straighten  out  mal¬ 
adjustments,  and  create  boosters  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  businessman  can  tell  the  co-ordinator 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  adapt  the  needs  of  his 
business  to  the  type  of  training  given  on  the 
co-operative  program;  but  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  resist  the  enthusiasm  of  a  friend  in  the  same 
line  of  business  who  has  had  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  student  in  the  co-operative  group. 

Moreover,  the  type  of  machine  or  office  train¬ 
ing  to  be  given  the  student  in  the  classroom  can 
often  be  determined  in  an  cmployer-co-ordi- 
nator  conference. 

Results  speak  for  themselves.  Thirteen  of  my 
students  earned  $2,400  last  year.  The  highest 
wage  earned  was  65  cents  an  hour;  the  lowest 
25  cents;  the  average  about  35  cents.  One  stu¬ 
dent  received  five  increases  in  salary;  the  ma¬ 
jority  earned  either  two  or  more— an  average 
of  one  third  increase. 

Community  Service  Performed 

As  an  act  of  participation  in  community 
affairs,  the  class  typed  nearly  1,000  letters  for 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  and 
cut  stencils  and  ran  300  copies  of  an  8-  to  14- 
page  monthly  junior  high  school  paper.  A 
large  part  of  this  work  was  done  by  student 
printers,  planners,  and  checkers.  The  commer¬ 
cial  cost  of  an  average  issue  of  this  paper  would 
be  at  least  $50  for  a  comparable  grade  of  work. 

The  class  also  typed  from  longhand  copy  a 
double  set  of  1,053  cards  for  a  junior  high  li¬ 
brary,  giving  that  school  a  card  control  for  the 
first  time. 

Six  students  worked  on  food  rationing,  put¬ 
ting  in  from  20  to  40  hours  each.  In  addition, 
four  to  six  others  helped  the  gasoline-rationing 
section  in  issuing  permits  and  in  reorganizing 
and  straightening  out  a  part  of  its  files.  The 
class  also  duplicated  a  new  course  of  study  for 
the  social-science  department,  cutting  and  run¬ 
ning  19  spirit  carbons  of  50  copies  each  and 
3  stencils  of  100  copies  each.  One  junior  co¬ 
operative  student  has  also  completed  a  set  of 
literature-classification  cards  for  the  English  de¬ 
partment. 

In  addition,  this  group  and  the  junior  office 
practice  groups  have  done  all  duplicating  work 
brought  in  by  teachers. 


Some  students  participating  in  the  program 
have  decided  to  go  to  college,  but  all  those  who 
expect  to  work  next  year  have  been  offered 
permanent  positions.  According  to  employers’ 
rating  sheets,  none  was  rated  below  averaga  on 
any  quality  or  trait,  and  few  had  unbusinesslike 
habits  to  be  corrected  on  the  job. 

Some  of  a  Co-ordinator's  Problems 

I  do  not  claim  universal  success,  but  I  do 
feel  that  adjustments  have  been  handled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  employers.  There  is  still 
not  enough  distinction  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  businessmen  between  co-operative  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  high  school  students,  but  that 
is  a  matter  that  the  future  performance  of  co¬ 
operatives  will  have  to  overcome. 

Continued  job  analysis  will  improve  the  use 
of  class  time  by  the  extension  of  uniform  job 
sheets  covering  more  than  fifty  types  of  job 
progress — from  filing  to  switchboard  work. 

As  so  much  of  the  co-ordinator’s  time  in 
class  is  spent  in  working  with  individuals,  a 
constant  problem  is  to  prevent  wasting  the  time 
of  students  who  are  waiting  for  instruction. 
This  problem  is  especially  acute  in  the  case  of 
adding-machine  and  calculating-machine  oper¬ 
ators,  for  they  are  especially  short  of  time  in 
which  to  complete  a  full  course  and  should  be 
constantly  working  against  time.  Two  of  our 
operators  this  year  who  took  the  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
road  machine  test  were  especially  weak  on 
speed  of  calculation,  largely  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  to  work  often  enough 
against  the  stop  watch. 

Another  weakness  in  the  program  is  that  en¬ 
tering  students  are  poor  typists.  Nearly  all  are 
called  upon  to  use  the  typewriter  frequently  on 
the  job;  but  speeds  are  so  low  that  students 
need  an  hour’s  practice  daily  for  nearly  two 
months  in  order  to  qualify  on  even  the  Federal 
junior  typist  tests.  The  hour  set  aside  for  re¬ 
lated  work  is  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
first  month’s  tabulation  shows  an  average  in¬ 
crease  in  speed  of  about  50  per  cent. 

Absenteeism  on  the  job  is  not  the  problem 
that  it  is  in  school.  The  dollar  incentive  seems 
to  be  greater  than  the  grade  incentive.  A 
school  rule  provides  that  a  pupil  shall  not 
work  on  the  day  he  misses  school. 

Some  form  of  clerical-aptitude  testing  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  needed  in  this  work — for  the  in¬ 
formation  furnished  in  guidance  and  for  the 
purpose  of  familiarizing  students  with  this  type 
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ol  test  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  sure  of  dent  and  the  businessman.  It  provides  eft- 
themselves  on  Federal  and  state  office-employ-  cient  and  self-confident  office  workers — em- 
ment  tests.  ployees  who  meet  business  standards  and  re- 

The  program  has  something  to  offer  the  stu-  quirements  and  do  highly  satisfactory  work. 

Prize  Winners  in  the  December  Bookkeeping  Contest 


Junior  Division 
First  Prize — $2 

(Tie  for  first  place;  duplicate  prizes  awarded.) 
Delphine  Raviscioni,  High  School,  Santa  Rosa,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  6V;/e  6'.  Long. 

June  Stace,  St.  Angela  Academy,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Canada.  Sister  Al,  Mediatrix,  5.5./!, 

Other  Outstanding  Papers 
30  cents  in  W  ar  Stamps 

Ramona  Cameron,  High  School,  Newton,  Iowa. 
Lucille  Sash. 

Margaret  Carpenter,  High  School,  Keene,  New 
Hampshire.  Murtel  Cooke. 

Marilyn  Fortier,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  North  Bay, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Sister  Isabel. 

Laura  French,  Hartford  High  School,  White  River 
Junction,  Vermont.  Mildred  L.  Kingsbury. 

Mary  Fuhrman,  William  Penn  Senior  High  School, 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Ursula  A.  Ernst. 

Marjorie  Harling,  High  School,  Northfield,  Ohio. 
Aileen  Mtlligan. 

Avonelle  Holm,  Senior  High  School,  Moorhead, 
Minnesota.  Alrr.  //.  H.  Hof. 

Margaret  H.  Keller,  High  School,  Nescopek,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Airs.  Harold  W  ertman. 

Ruth  Kelly,  St.  Mary’s  Commercial  School,  Summer- 
side,  Prince  Edward  Island.  Sister  St.  Alarie  of 
Israel. 

Joan  Mauch,  High  School,  Navarre,  Ohio.  Aliss 
Sora  Draue. 

Mamie  J.  McPherson,  Straight  Business  School,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  Rita  H.  Alexis. 

Yoko  Ogata,  High  School,  Topaz,  Utah.  Robert 
Alaggiora. 

Janet  Riordan,  High  School,  Ardsley,  New  York. 
Airs.  C.  Parsons. 

Irene  Schneider,  St.  Michael  Central  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Sister  Al.  Cuthbert. 

Shirley  Schnoor,  St.  Paul’s  High  School,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  Sister  M.  James  Richard. 

Mary  C.  Shatzell,  Sheridan  Community  High  School, 
Hoxie,  Kansas.  Alary  K.  Bertles. 

Ruth  M.  Stevens,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Templeton, 
Iowa.  Sister  Alary  Lucentia,  O.S.F. 

Angelita  Trdla,  High  School,  Mission,  Texas.  Mar¬ 
garet  Reike. 

Patricia  Waterman,  High  School,  Washington,  Kan¬ 
sas.  W^elcorne  Sondergard. 

Senior  Division 
First  Prize — $2 

(Tie  for  first  place;  duplicate  prizes  awarded.) 
J  mv  K.  Gabos,  St.  Ambrose  H’gh  School,  Iron- 
wood,  Michigan.  Sister  Leah  Alarie. 


Phyllis  Noreen,  High  School,  Yuba  City,  California. 
Reginald  C.  Estep. 

Other  Outstanding  Papers 
30  cents  in  War  Stamps 

Mary  Ahern,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Brighton, 
Massachusetts.  Sister  Francille. 

Marion  Brown,  High  School,  Norway,  Maine.  Ade¬ 
line  D.  Klain. 

Emil  Dahlgren,  Jr.,  Hononegah  Community  High 
School,  Rockton,  Illinois.  Francis  Klitzkie. 

Evelyn  L.  Hayes,  High  School,  Pine  Grove,  West 
Virginia.  Ada  Wtley. 

Dale  Holland,  St.  Ann’s  School,  Vail,  Iowa.  Sister 
Alary  Alark. 

Lovella  Jurgensen,  High  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  South 
Dakota.  Alrr.-  Alaxine  Wiseman. 

Irene  Kenney,  High  School,  Redlands,  California. 
Ruth  L.  Ltng. 

Elaine  Kohler,  St.  Joseph’s  Business  School,  Lockport, 
New  York.  Sister  Alarie  Frances. 

Gene  Ellen  Rogers,  High  School,  Charleston,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Albert  Feldhoff. 

Romaine  T.  Templeton,  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Al.  Madeleine  Rose, 
C.5.G’. 

Superior  Division 
First  Prize — $2 

La  Rae  Kinghaan,  High  School,  Basin,  Wyoming. 
Esther  Shoults. 

Other  Outstanding  Papers 
30  cents  in  W’ar  Stamps 

Mary  Chancellor,  High  School,  Memphis,  Missouri. 
Chelsea  E.  Brown. 

Janice  M.  Crowdle,  Daly  Industrial  School,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Veronica,  S.S.J. 
Rose  A.  Dymak,  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  Sister  Alary  Benitia,  C.  PP.  5. 

Helen  Gifford,  Cathedral  High  School,  Gallup,  New 
Mexico.  Sister  M.  Cyrill,  O.S.G. 

Lillian  Lau,  Maryknoll  School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Sister  Alary  Marguerite. 

Laurine  Madsen,  High  School,  Deaver,  Wyoming. 
Pearl  Conway. 

Kathleen  A.  Oscar,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Michigan.  Allan  E.  Barron. 

Cecelia  Sraj,  St.  Procopius  Commercial  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Stster  M.  Celestia. 

Imogene  Weston,  Mound  City  College,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Airs.  Annah  Smallwoo^. 

Helen  M.  Whalen,  Saint  Scholastica  Academy,  Ft. 
Smith.  Arkansas.  Stster  Af.  Andrew,  O.S.B. 
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Part  2 

Reviewed  by  HAROLD  H.  SMITH 


IN  the  first  installment  of  this  series  (Jan¬ 
uary  B.E.W.,  page  284)  devoted  to  a  review 
of  a  monograph,  "On  the  Psychology  of 
Learning  a  Life  Occupation,”^  by  Bryan,  Lind- 
ley,  and  Harter,  the  broader  purposes  of  the 
authors  were  sketched.  It  is  hoped  that  sum¬ 
mary  and  direct  quotations  will  help  the  reader 
to  appreciate  the  efforts  made  by  the  authors 
not  only  to  analyze  certain  skills  but  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  social  and  human  outcomes  of  voca¬ 
tional  and  avocational  skills. 

In  this  issue  I  shall  review  the  first  study 
reported  in  the  monograph,  "Learning  a 
Life  Occupation — Arthur  Griffith,  Arithmetical 
Prodigy.” 

Dr.  Ernest  H.  Lindley,  then  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology  at  Indiana  University,  met 
a  nineteen-year-old  boy,  Arthur  F.  Griffith,  at 
Warsaw,  Indiana,  in  1899.  Dr.  Lindley  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  him  come  to  Bloomington  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  his  skill  as  an  arith¬ 
metician,  which  had  already  earned  the  lad  a 
reputation  as  a  prodigy.  Griffith  remained  at 
Bloomington,  in  Dr.  Lindley’s  home,  for  five 
months,  until  he  tired  of  the  experiments. 

Later,  Griffith  returned  to  the  University 
for  a  short  visit,  during  which  Dr.  Lindley 
prevailed  upon  him  to  demonstrate  his  skill 
before  the  student  assembly  (November  9, 
1899).  For  this  occasion  Dr.  Lindley  wrote 
a  comprehensive  history  of  famous  arithmetical 
prodigies,  which  is  included  in  the  monograph 
under  review.  In  outlining  Griffith’s  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  he  showed  its  similar¬ 
ity  to  the  early  experience  of  most  previous 
arithmetical  prodigies.  He  had  come  up  from 
the  most  modest  circumstances,  had  learned  to 
count  before  acquiring  other  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  was  constantly  preoccupied  with  num¬ 
bers  and  their  relationships. 

Griffith  explained  his  difficulties  with  formal 
schooling  when  he  was  between  ten  and  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  by  saying,  "I  can  learn  his- 


‘  "On  the  Psychology  of  Learning  a  Life  Occupa¬ 
tion,"  by  William  Lowe  Brvan,  Ernest  Hiram  Lind¬ 
ley,  and  Noble  Harter.  Indiana  University  Publica¬ 
tions,  Science  Series,  No.  11,  1941. 


tory  and  geography,  but  I  can’t  study  them 
long  without  my  mind  thinking  of  numbers.” 

Doubtless  this  is  the  secret  of  his  steady 
progress  to  outstanding  skill  in  calculation — 
his  all-absorbing  interest  and  attention.  Those 
who  have  personal  knowledge  of  persons  who 
have  developed  superior  and  outstanding  skills 
will  at  once  recognize  the  importance  of  this  j 
all-absorbing  interest  and  its  constancy  as  a 
factor  in  skill  acquirement. 

Natural  versus  Artificial  Interest  , 

Note  further  that  Griffith’s  attention  was  al¬ 
ways  focused  upon  what  were  to  him  vital  \ 

elements  of  the  skill  itself.  There  is  a  great  ! 

difference  betw-een  the  results  that  flow  from  ^ 
natural  interest  in  the  skill  itself  and  those  that 
flow  from  an  artificial  interest  that  many  teach¬ 
ers  of  typing  and  other  subjects  try  to  arouse, 
often  through  far-fetched  "games”  and  other 
activities  that  employ  some  phase  of  the  skill. 

Although  the  great  modern  vocational  move¬ 
ment  in  American  education  was  not  yet  in 
full  swing.  Dr.  Lindley’s  closing  statement 
before  introducing  Griffith  to  the  student  as-  i 
sembly  would  satisfy  the  most  rabid  vocational- 
guidance  experts  of  today.  Dr.  Lindley  said, 

"If  ...  he  is  to  remain  a  mere  calculator,  he 
has  a  divine  right  to  be  given  opportunity  to 
utilize  that  power  in  gaining  a  livelihood.” 

We  who  are  supposed  to  direct  the  skill 
learning  of  students  bear  a  heavy  responsibility 
here.  We  should  motivate — not  w/jmotivate; 
direct — not  misdirect. 

Griffith  was  tested  for  "nerve  signs,” 
"strength  of  hand  grip,”  "rate  of  movement,” 
and  "precision  of  movement”  and  found  to  be 
normal  with  a  tendency  to  slightly  less  than 
normal  hand  grip  and  precision  of  movement, 
but  no  more  than  could  be  expected  of  a  youth 
who  lacked  experience  with  boyish  sports  and 
games  and  who  was  usually  absent-mindedly 
preoccupied  with  calculations. 

Tests  for  Letters  and  Numbers 
Dr.  Lindley  reported  that  Griffith’s  "span 
for  letters  is  appreciably  less  and  inferior  to 
that  of  most  members  of  the  class.”  His  skill 
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was  definitely  with  numbers. 

His  memory  span  for  numbers  was  unusual 
and  was  based  on  visual  stimuli,  but  the  report 
shows  that  in  "other  observations  and  tests, 
.  .  .  he  worked  more  quickly  from  auditory 
cues  than  from  visual.”  Therefore,  he  belonged 
to  a  mixed  type.  When  21  digits  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  intervals  of  one  half  second,  he 
could  recall  12— his  memory  span  was  slightly 
superior  to  those  of  students  and  instructors 
tested  at  the  same  time. 

Griffith’s  Tendency  to  Group  Digits 

This  test  was  invalidated,  however,  because 
"Griffith  found  it  difficult  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  exclusive  attention  to  one  digit 
at  a  time.  The  tendency  to  group  these  in¬ 
validates  tfie  test  as  a  measure  of  pure  reten¬ 
tiveness.  Inspection  of  the  table  furthermore 
shows  his  auditory  span  approximately  to  equal 
the  visual.” 

This  observation  should  cause  every  teacher 
of  skills,  especially  typing,  to  pause.  We  have 
theorized  for  years  about  the  importance  of 
training  students  to  group  their  strokes  into 
serial  responses,  to  get  them  to  type  on  the 
"word  level”  as  it  is  inaccurately  called.  We 
theorize  thus  while  our  students  continue  in 
most  cases  to  practice  and  learn  entirely  on  the 
isolated-stroke  level.  But  here  was  a  very 
ordinary  youth,  self-taught  in  his  skill,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  psychological  theory  of 
serial  responses,  yet  who  simply  could  not 
bind  himself  to  work  on  the  isolated-digit  level, 
attending  to  one  digit  at  a  time! 

What  possible  personal  or  social  value  at¬ 
taches  to  a  teaching  theory  that  is  not  carried 
over  into  practice  through  effective  teaching 
and  learning  procedures? 

Numerous  tables  in  the  monograph  (not 
reproduced  here)  show  that  Griffith  made  t 
perfect  record  of  recalling  21  digits  when  the 
numbers  were  read  at  intervals  of  2  seconds  or 
more.  He  made  perfect  records  on  21,  24,  and 
27  digits  read  at  10-second  intervals,  explaining 
"that  he  got  the  'meaning’  of  3  digits  at  a  time. 

In  visual  tests,  he  remembered  18  digits  ex¬ 
posed  in  18  seconds  and  21  digits  exposed  in 
21  seconds.  How  he  did  this  is  shown  by  his 
explanation  of  how  he  remembered  the  follow¬ 
ing  15  digits  after  the  numbers  were  exposed 
to  view:  791876453121976 


He  remembered  them  in  groups  of  three 
digits  at  a  time,  thus: 

791  =  9  less  than  800. 

876  =  1  greater  than  Vs  7,000. 

453  =  3  X  151. 

121  =  11  X  11. 

976  =  16  X  61. 

His  memory  was  of  a  thoroughly  systematic 
type.  Anyone  who  has  mastered  any  skill 
will  vouch  for  the  need  of  systematic  proce¬ 
dures — in  training,  in  performance,  in  think¬ 
ing,  and  in  action. 

Now  there  is  no  systematic  training  in  per¬ 
formance,  in  thinking,  and  in  action  for  the 
learner  of  typing  when  he  is  assigned  so  manj 
exercises,  drills,  or  "budgets”  from  a  textbook. 
He  has  his  individual  differences,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  gets  no  individualized  instruction  from 
sucli  assignments.  His  practice  is  usually  un¬ 
intelligent  and  not  much  more  than  unproduc¬ 
tive  busy  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  student’s 
needs  cannot  lx*  met  by  ostentatious  teaching 
procedures  that  overemphasize  and  overemploy 
unison  drill.  Unless  the  drill  is  on  particular 
problems  that  the  individual  learner  needs  to 
solve  and  properly  paced  at  rates  that  force 
him  to  strive  vigorously  and  intelligently,  it 
will  subtract  from  rather  than  add  to  his  per¬ 
formance,  his  thinking,  and  his  action. 

Importance  of  Practice  Routine 

One’s  skill  cannot  function  with  certainty 
at  its  peak  unless  every  minute  detail  of  thought 
and  action  has  been  systematized.  Many  of 
them  must  be  automatized.  We  must  stress  the 
importance  of  a  rich,  but  uniform,  practice  rou¬ 
tine. 

Contrary  to  the  findings  of  previous  inves¬ 
tigations,  the  length  of  the  time  interval  in  span 
tests  between  successive  digits  or  letters  "is  of 
great  moment.”  While  Griffith  "could  retain 
only  8  digits,  with  intervals  of  second;  at 
intervals  of  1  second,  17;  at  intervals  of  5 
seconds,  21;  and  of  10  seconds,  27,  .  .  .  his 
.span  for  letters  is  small,  rarely  reaching  more 
than  7." 

Here  is  an  observation  that  may  have  coun¬ 
terparts  in  developing  skill  in  shorthand,  typ¬ 
ing,  and  transcription.  Griffith’s  "own  testi¬ 
mony  ...  is  important.  He  says  he  sees  the 
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numbers  as  on  a  blackboard,  sometimes  a  few 
feet  in  front  of,  sometimes  almost  against,  but 
a  little  above,  the  eyes.  Those  numbers  dis¬ 
appear  which  are  no  longer  needed.  Experi¬ 
ments  upon  memory  span  showed,  however, 
that  he  resorted  to  motor  means  to  retain  all 
numbers  not  seen.  For  instance,  he  could  see 
the  first  6  or  7  members  of  a  series  and  would 
retain  the  last  members  by  clearly  perceptible 
movements  of  the  vocal  organs.” 

In  rapidity  of  calculation,  Griffith  ranked 
high  among  recorded  cases. 

"In  factoring  of  composite  numbers  below 
1,500,  and  in  extracting  square  and  cube  root, 
his  speed  is  phenomenal. 

"He  extracted  the  square  root  of  6-place 
numbers  in  4  seconds.  The  maximal  time  per 
number  in  a  series  of  10  6-place  figures  was 
35  seconds.  The  average  for  the  10  numbers 
was  only  13.7  seconds.  In  extraction  of  cube 
root  of  9-place  numbers,  the  minimum  time 
was  4  seconds,  maximum,  45  seconds  with  an 
average  for  10  of  13.6  seconds  ...  he  is  more 
rapid  in  multiplication  than  in  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  or  division. 

"He  has  a  multiplication  table  complete  to 
130 — and  partial  to  almost  1,000.  He  knows, 
therefore,  the  squares  of  all  the  numbers  to  1 30 
and  is  master  of  the  cubes  to  100,  fourth  pow¬ 
ers  to  20;  fifth  powers  of  numbers  between 
985  and  1,000,  .  .  .;  33  powers  of  2  and  5; 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  prime  and 
composite  below  1,500,  and  can  instantly  give 
the  factors  of  the  latter.  This  factoring  en¬ 
ables  him  often  to  bring  operations  within  the 
range  of  his  multiplication  table.  ...  He  re¬ 
members  the  number  of  feet  in  a  mile,  sec¬ 
onds  in  a  year,  and  the  like. 

"These  wonderful  resources  alone  combined 
with  great  facility  in  quick  retention  of  figures 
would  give  him  great  speed  in  calculation. 

"But  another,  and  perhaps  more  important, 
aid  is  his  ability  to  wield  many  short  methods. 
Of  these,  he  has  devised  50  for  multiplication, 
6  for  addition,  and  7  for  subtraction.  By  means 
of  these  he  substitutes  a  few  operations  for  the 
orthodox  many.  For  example,  he  multiplies 
any  multiple  of  27  by  963  by  two  operations. 
By  the  usual  method  an  average  of  about  29 
operations  are  involved. 

"That  his  rapidity  of  calculation  depends 
upon  these  memories  and  upon  short  methods 
and  not  upon  unusual  quickness  of  thought  is 


indicated  by  many  facts.  His  simple  reaction 
time  is  slow.  .  .  .  Arthur’s  rate  for  simple 
additions,  while  slightly  better  than  ours,  is 
not  superior  to  that  of  the  bookkeeper  of  the 
Bon  Marche,  reported  by  Binet.” 

[To  be  continued^ 

N.O.M.A.  to  Aid  Cincinnati 
Business  Education  Department 

"pHB  Department  of  Business  Education  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  issued  its  first 
number  of  a  new  publication.  The  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  News  Letter,  in  January.  The  News 
Letter  was  given  impetus  because  of  the  need 
of  keeping  all  the  business  teachers  of  the  Gn- 
cinnati  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  activities  now  in  progress  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Robert  Finch,  the  new  city  supervisor 
of  business  education. 

One  of  the  interesting  notes  in  the  News 
Letter  refers  to  a  most  desirable  association 
with  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  N.O.M.A.  In 
the  hope  that  this  relationship  may  be  duplicated 
in  other  cities,  we  quote  this  item  in  full. 

The  Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  National  Office 
Management  Association  has  accepted  our  invitation 
to  establish  a  permanent  advisory  committee  to  whom 
we  may  refer  some  of  the  problems  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  vocational  courses.  This  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  for  example,  should  be  of  help  to  us  in 
establishing  the  standards  for  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand  which  we  plan  to  set  up  this  year. 

Some  fifty  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Chapter 
of  the  Association  attended  an  educational  meeting 
on  December  16  which  was  devoted  entirely  to  busi¬ 
ness  education  problems  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools.  The  members  were  all  keenly  interested  in 
the  problems  and  the  plans  for  business  education  in 
our  school  system. 

New  National  Council  Board  Members 

YHE  FOLLOWING  educators  were  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Business  Education  for  four- 
year  terms: 

Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau  (on 
leave  from  the  Woman's  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina);  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby, 
Director  of  Business  Education,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Sacramento,  California;  Mrs. 
Frances  Doub  North,  Western  High  School,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland;  Louis  A.  Rice,  Packard  School, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  Paul  O.  Selby,  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri;  and 
R.  G.  Walters,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  Qty, 
Pennsylvania. 

Tt-*. 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  April  17,  1944 


The  March  Bookkeeping  Contest 


MILTON 

This  contest  is  the  sixth  in  a  new  series  of 
problems  designed  to  interest  all  bookkeep¬ 
ing  students.  The  Business  Education 
World  presents  one  of  these  problems  each 
month  and  distributes  prizes,  as  described  be¬ 
low,  for  the  best  student  solutions. 

Each  monthly  bookkeeping  contest  problem 
may  be  used  as  part  of  your  regular  classwork, 
as  a  home  lesson,  as  an  extra-credit  assignment, 
or  just  as  an  interesting  diversion  from  text¬ 
book  routine.  The  contest  will  require  not 
more  than  one  or  two  class  periods.  All  the 
information  needed  is  given  here. 

How  to  Participate 

1 .  Have  your  students  work  the  contest  prob¬ 
lem.  (The  B.E.W.  hereby  grants  you  per¬ 
mission  to  duplicate  the  problem  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  to  your  students  if  you  wish  them 
to  have  individual  copies.) 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or 
by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awarcis,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers,  send  a  typed  list  in 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose 
papers  are  included  in  the  group.  Place  the 
letter  *’A”  after  the  name  of  each  student  who 
is  to  receive  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment,  the  letter  "B”  after  each  to  receive  a 
Senior  Certificate,  and  "C”  after  each  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Superior  Certificate.  (Students  must 
earn  certificates  in  the  order  named.) 

4.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive  two- 
color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable  stand¬ 
ard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show 
their  certificates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and 
prospective  employers.  Remit  10  cents  for 
each  certificate  desired.  This  fee  covers  in 
part  the  cost  of  examination,  printing,  and 
mailing. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider 
the  best  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  group. 


BRIGGS 

These  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of 
prizes.  Not  fewer  than  five  solutions  may  be 
submitted  for  certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  prizes  as  follows: 
S3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution  submitted 

each  division  (Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior), 
$2  second  prize  in  each  division,  and  fifteen 
prizes  of  50  cents  in  War  savings  stamps  for 
other  outstanding  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Stu¬ 
dent’s  name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address 
of  school,  teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  No  papers  ac¬ 
cepted  for  certification  will  be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  1.  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  is  April 
17,  1944.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for 
prizes  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  mid¬ 
night  of  that  date.  Papers  postmarked  later 
than  that  date  will  be  accepted  for  certification 
but  not  for  prizes.  Prize  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  and 
prizes  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  judges  have  decided  upon  the  prize  winners. 

The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Problem 
For  This  Month 

Read  the  following  introduction  to  your 
bookkeeping  students: 

Hiram  Hardacre  is  proprietor  of  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Drug  Store.  After  years  of  using  the 
G.  and  W.  (guess  and  wonder)  bookkeeping 
system,  Mr.  Hardacre  has  decided  to  keep  his 
business  records  in  accordance  with  approved 
practice.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  of  the  United  States  Government  is  forc¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hardacre  to  keep  adequate  and  accu¬ 
rate  records. 

# 

Last  year,  Mr.  Hardacre’s  income-tax  re¬ 
turn  was  disapproved,  and  he  was  politely  but 
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firmly  informed  that  this  year  he  must  comply 
with  the  law,  which  reads  in  part; 

It  is  recognized  that  no  uniform  method  of 
accounting  can  be  prescribed  for  all  taxpayers, 
and  the  law  contemplates  that  each  taxpayer 
shall  adopt  such  forms  and  systems  of  account¬ 
ing  as  are  in  his  judgment  best  suited  to  his 
purpose.  Each  taxpayer  is  required  by  law  to 
make  a  return  of  his  true  income.  He  must, 
therefore,  maintain  such  accounting  records  as 
uill  enable  him  to  do  so. 

In  this  contest  problem  you  are  to  assume 
that  Hiram  Hardacre  has  employed  you  to  pre- 

Ipare  his  financial  statements  at  the  end  of  each 
monthly  fiscal  period. 

Dictate  the  following  information,  or  have 
it  duplicated  or  written  on  the  blackboard: 

At  the  end  of  last  month  the  General  Ledger 
accounts  showed  the  following  balances: 

I  Cash  $1,015.47;  Petty  Cash  $25.00;  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  $1,743.29;  Store  Equipment  $4,042.00;  Reserve 
for  Depreciation  of  Store  Equipment  $404.20;  Taxes 

I  Payable  $439.18;  Rent  Expense  $200.00;  Accounts 
Receivable  $243.12;  Salaries  and  Wages  $285.50; 
Taxes  $128.92;  Merchandise  Inventory  $6,743.50; 
Advertising  Expenses  $34.15;  Sales  $7,046.43;  Re¬ 
turned  Purchases  and  Allowances  $12,96;  Purchases 
$2,046.04;  Returned  Sales  and  Allowances  $106.64; 
Freight  and  Express  on  Purchases  $34.04;  Miscel- 

I*  laneous  Selling  Expense  $56.92;  Store  Supplies 
$101.43;  Prepaid  Insurance  $280.00;  Notes  Payable 
$1,500.00;  Hiram  Hardacre,  Capital,  $4,320.93; 
I  Discount  on  Purchases  $36.09;  Interest  Expense 
$16.76;  Heat  and  Light  $143. 59. 

Customers'  and  creditors’  accounts  in  the 
subsidiary  ledgers  showed  the  following  fig- 
I  ures:* 


Total  of  Total  of 
NAME  Debits  Credits 

Dinwoodie  Drug  Company  ....  $  90.00  $211.04 

Dr.  Richard  Baker  .  54.29  13.06 

Ever-Ready  Surgical  Supplies,  Inc.  300.00  546.21 

I  Mrs.  Robert  McDowell  .  9.86  5.00 

Small’s  Soda  Fountain  Service  .  .  150.00  531.25 

John  T.  Medeiros .  14.49  3.26 

Sweet  Shop  Supply  Company  ....  50.00  306.60 

Howard  B.  Lee  &  Company  ....  25.00 

Herman  &  Son .  356.00  944.00 

Dr.  Martin  MacDonald  .  .25.90  10.00 

Nonquitt  Mills  .  300.00  400.19 

I  Dr.  Clement  C.  Calhoun  .  240.00  150.00 

Bartley  &  O’Brien  .  50.00  75.00 

Dr.  John  Forsythe  .  29-50  19.60 

Homer  C.  Babb  .  100.00  30.00 


*  Customers  are  those  with  debit  balances;  creditors 
ire  those  with  credit  balances. 


Instructions  to  Students 
Part  A — For  Junior  Certificate 

On  journal  paper,  or  on  plain  white  paper 
properly  ruled,  prepare  a  trial  balance.  Ar¬ 
range  the  accounts  in  proper  order,  according 
to  classification..  On  the  back  of  the  same  pa¬ 
per,  prepare  two  abstracts  (schedules) — one  ot 
accounts  receivable  and  one  of  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Use  pen  and  ink. 

Part  B — For  Senior  Certificate 

Prepare  an  eight-column  or  a  ten-column 
work  sheet.  Other  information  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  in  addition  to  the  trial-balance  fig¬ 
ures:  Store  supplies  used  $43.20;  insurance  ex¬ 
pired  $20;  merchandise  inventory  at  the  end 
of  the  month  $4,050.25;  interest  expense  ac¬ 
crued  $7.43,  taxes  accrued  $33-43.  (Bad  debts 
and  depreciation  accounts  are  not  to  be  adjusted 
at  this  time.)  The  fiscal  period  is  one  month, 
and  the  business  is  a  single  proprietorship. 

Use  pencil  or  (preferably)  pen  and  ink  in 
preparing  your  solution  for  Part  B.  (Part  A 
is  not  required  for  a  Senior  Certificate.) 

Part  C — For  Superior  Merit 
Certificate 

Follow  the  instructions  for  Part  B.  Also 
prepare  a  profit  and  loss  statement  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  in  report  form.  Use  pencil  or 
(preferably)  pen  and  ink  for  Part  B.  Use 
either  a  typewriter  or  pen  and  ink  for  the 
financial  statements. 

- * - 

qpHE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  typing  contcsts  of  the 
National  Catholic  High  School  Typists  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  announced  as  follows: 

The  Every-Pupil  Contest,  March  9,  has  di¬ 
visions  for  both  first-year  and  second-year  typ¬ 
ists.  Schools  will  be  graded  on  the  basis  of 
median  scores. 

The  Individual  Pupil  Contest  has  been  set  for 
April  27.  Every  pupil  enrolled  in  typing  in  a 
Catholic  school  may  enter,  but  only  the  three 
to  five  best  papers  in  each  class  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  awards. 

For  membership  information  and  blanks,  write 
to  Rev.  Matthew  Pekari,  Director,  St.  Joseph’s 
College  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 


The  Red  Cross  Needs  Year  Help! 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  Convention 


Philadelphia,  April  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
Headquarters:  Hotel  Benjamin  Franklin 


Theme:  Postwar  Planning  in  Business  Education 


D.  D.  Lessenberry 
President 


OSTWAR  Plan- 
in  Business 


partment,  State  Teachers  G)llegc,  Farmville,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Postwar  Planning  in  Pupil  Guidance.  Chairman; 
Don  T.  Deal,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  Tren¬ 
ton  (New  Jersey)  Central  High  School. 

Postwar  Planning  in  Distributive  Education.  Chair¬ 
man:  Michael  J.  Goll,  Simon  Gratz  High  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Postwar  Planning  in  Secretarial  and  Office  Prac¬ 
tice.  Chairman;  Albert  D.  Angell,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Business  Department,  West  Side  High  School,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey. 

The  Business  School  Teacher  in  the  Postwar  Era. 
Chairman:  Ellen  C.  Talcott,  Moody  Secretarial  School, 
New  Britain,  Connecticut. 


CL..E  M-  Beti  '  b^peM  E  EhroBEh  8^ 

V-ce-Presae,,  q  ^  Wednesday 

afternoon,  April  5,  the  Executive  Board  will 
meet,  and  exhibits  will  be  arranged.  On 
Thursday  morning,  convention  guests  may  visit 
schools,  stores,  and  business  offices.  Business 
meetings  will  begin  on  Thursday  afternoon.  A 
summary  of  the  program  follow's. 


Friday  Afternoon 
Section  Meetings 

Postwar  Curriculum 
Planning  and  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Training.  Chairman; 
B.  Frank  Kyker,  Chief, 
Business  Education  Serv¬ 
ice,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Postwar  Planning  in 
Bookkeeping  and  Relat¬ 
ed  Subjects.  Chairman: 
James  G.  Brigham,  Head 
of  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  William  Penn 
High  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Postwar  Planning  in 
Shorthand,  T ranscription, 
and  Allied  Subjects. 
Chairman;  George  Mum- 
ford,  Head  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Department,  Kens¬ 
ington  High  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Postwar  Planning  in 
in  the  Social-Business 
Subjects  and  Consumer 
Education.  Chairman: 
Frances  B.  Bowers,  Di¬ 
rector,  Department  of 


Thursday  Afternoon,  April  6 

5:00.  Opening  meeting:  Addresses  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
W  Mead,  President,  Washington  College,  Chester- 
town,  Maryland;  and  E.  H.  Conarroe,  director  of  the 
Management  Service  of  the  Policyholders  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
York  City. 


R.  C.  Goodfellow 
Secretary 


Thursday  Evening 

6:45.  Banquet.  Toastmaster:  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessen¬ 
berry,  President,  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation.  Speaker:  Robert  O.  Bonnell,  President, 
The  Public  Bank  of  Maryland,  Baltimore. 


Friday  Morning,  April  7 
Section  Meetings 

Postwar  Contacts  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Chairman:  Graydon  C.  Wagner,  Head,  Business 
Education  Department,  Norwich  (Connecticut)  Free 
Academy. 

Postwar  Planning  in  Typewriting.  Chairman:  R. 
G.  Hallisy,  Head  of  the  Business  Education  De¬ 


P.  M.  Heiges 
Treasurer 
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Business  Education,  Teachers  Gjllege,  Temple  Uni- 
i  vcrsity,  Philadelphia. 

Postwar  Planning  for  the  Business  School  Man- 
igers.  Qiairman:  Ernest  L.  Layfield,  King’s  Business 
College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Wartime  Economics  and  Global  Geography.  Chair¬ 
man:  Prof.  Carroll  Nolan,  Head,  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut, 
N'tfw  Britain. 

Visual  Aids  in  Business  Education.  Chairman: 
Dr.  Peter  L.  Agnew,  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University. 

Saturday  Morning,  April  8 

9:30.  General  Meeting.  President  D.  D.  I^essen- 
Dcrry,  chairman.  Speakers:  W.  J.  Hinton,  British 
Information  Services,  New  York  City;  Carl  A.  Gray, 
President,  The  Grenby  Manufacturing  Company, 
Plainville,  Connecticut. 

11:15.  Business  meeting,  election  of  officers. 
E.C.T.A.  Officers 

President:  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Vice-President :  Clare  M.  Betz,  First  Assistant, 
Secretarial  Studies,  Bayside  High  School,  New  York 
^  City. 

Secretary;  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer:  P.  M.  Heiges,  Chairman,  Business  and 
Secretarial  Department,  Central  Commercial  and 
Technical  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Executive  Board:  Paul  M.  Boynton,  State  Super- 
j  visor  of  Business  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut;* 
I  Jay  W.  Miller,  Principal,  Gold^  College,  Wilming- 
I  ton,  Delaware;  Sanford  L.  Fisher,  President,  The 
Fisher  School,  Boston;  J.  Frank  Dame,  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education,  Divisions  1-9  Public  Schools, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Clinton  A.  Reed  (ex-officio). 
New  York  State  Education  Department,  Chief,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Education,  Albany,  New  York;  Dr. 
James  R.  Meehan,  Yearbook  Editor,  Hunter  College, 
New  York  Gty. 

- ♦ - 

Annual  Artyping  Contest 

Rules  for  the  sixth  annual  Artyping  Contest 
have  been  announced  by  Julius  Nelson,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  who  founded  and  continues  to  sponsor 
this  contest. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  unique¬ 
ness,  neatness,  and  originality.  Contestants  may 
use  a  combination  of  colors  of  typewriter  rib¬ 
bons,  and  designs  may  be  of  any  size.  Virtually 
the  only  restriction  on  design  is  that  it  must  be 
made  entirely  with  the  typewriter.  The  contest 
is  not  restricted  to  students,  and  the  only  fee  for 
entering  is  10  cents  in  coin.  The  closing  date 
will  be  May  1.  For  complete  detailed  rules,  write 
to  Julius  Nelson,  1725  Riggs  Avenue,  Baltimore 
17,  Maryland. 


Los  Angeles  Business  Educators  Meet 

'J’HE  Los  Angeles  chapters  of  three  commer¬ 
cial-education  fraternities.  Theta  Alpha  Delta, 

Pi  Omega  Pi,  and  Gamma  Rho  Tau,  held  '.heir 
annual  joint  dinner  meeting  at  the  Women’s 
University  Club  on  February  7. 

Miss  Eva  Jessup,  president  of  Theta  Alpha 
Delta,  fraternity  host  for  the  occasion,  presided. 
Representing  the  fraternities  at  the  speaker’s 
table  were  Miss  Alma  Appel,  president  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi;  Fred  Wesson,  president  of  Gamma 
Rho  Tau;  Ray  Hatfield,  of  Gamma  Rho  Tau; 
and  Miss  Alice  Colville,  of  Theta  Alpha  Delta. 

The  speaker  for  the  evening  was  John  B. 
Davidson,  a  California  State  Highway  engineer, 
who  described  his  native  country,  Australia.  Miss 
Anita  Landa  entertained  with  piano  selections 
during  the  dinner. 

- ♦ - 

Miss  Mary  A.  Kelly,  formerly  a  teacher  of 
business  subjects  at  the  East  Senior  High  School, 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  is  now  a  staff  member 
of  the  U.S.O.  at  Aberdeen,  Maryland.  Miss 
Kelly  arranges  recreation  programs  for  service¬ 
men  and  women;  conducts  classes  in  clay  model¬ 
ing,  glass  painting,  dramatics,  and  typewriting; 
and  sews  newdy  earned  chevrons  on  uniforms. 
Miss  Kelly  reports: 

Some  times  a  soldier  loses  a  button  or  his  uni¬ 
form  becomes  too  tight;  we  have  a  sewing  machine, 
and  he  operates  it  most  successfully  in  many  cases. 
The  Bendix  washing  machine  is  very  popular  from 
morning  till  late  in  the  evening  for  dirty  fatigues 
and  special  articles  of  clothing.  There  is  a  nursery 
for  babies  when  they  visit  the  Club  to  wait  for 
Daddy;  ironing  board  and  irons;  shaving  and  shower 
facilities  at  no  cost;  general  information  service; 
and  gift  wrapping  and  mailing.  We  did  Christmas 
shopping,  wrapping,  and  mailing  for  the  men. 

The  secretarial  problem  is  critical  here.  We  have 
a  secretary  for  a  month;  then  her  husband  ships 
out  and  back  she  goes  to  Mom. 

I  would  like  to  spend  an  hour  in  each  high  school 
in  the  country  telling  the  girls  to  master  shorthand. 
Then  many  a  tear  would  be  saved  and  many  a 
good  job  held  down  successfully. 

- ♦ - 

\  Frederick  G.  Nichols  luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Research 
in  Business  Education  and  the  Alumni  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  April  7,  at  12:30  p.m.  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
Reservations  ($1.85)  should  be  addressed  to 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 
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Professor  George  R.  Tilford,  now  on  leave 
from  Syracuse  University,  will  formally  retire 
on  July  1.  O.  Richard  Wessels  succeeds  him 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Secretarial  Science.  (See  B.E.W.  for 
February,  1944,  page  343.) 

Before  joining  the  Syracuse  faculty.  Profes¬ 
sor  Tilford  taught  at  Fort  Hays  (Kansas)  State 
College;  the  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas;  State 
Normal  College,  Salem,  Massachusetts;  and  Wil- 
limantic  State  Teachers  College,  Connecticut.  He 
originated  the  New  York  State  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Contest  Association  in  1931  and  the  Na- 
tional  Contest  Journal,  of  which  he  has  been 
editor  since  1933. 

Professor  Tilford  has  degrees  from  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College,  Emporia;  from  New 
York  University;  and  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  was  the  founder  of  Gamma  Rho 
Tau,  which  bears  his  initials  in  his  honor. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Holmes  Moses  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Woman’s  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  For 
the  past  eight  years  she  has  taught  at  San 
Bernardino  (California)  Junior  College.  Mrs. 
Moses  has  also  taught  in  Compton  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  and  Willowbrook  Junior  High  School, 
Compton,  California,  and  has  had  varied  busi¬ 
ness  experience. 

George  A.  Meadows,  president  of  the 
Meadows-Draughon  College,  Shreveport,  Louis¬ 
iana,  has  been  elected  a  police  juror  for  Caddo 
Parish,  Louisiana. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  police  jury  runs 
the  affairs  of  the  parish  (corresponding  to  a 
county)  much  as  a  board  of  directors  looks 
after  the  affairs  of  a  corporation.  The  jury 
serves  as  a  law-making  body,  regulating  places 
of  amusement,  setting  traffic  regulations,  and 
building  and  maintaining  public  highways  and 
bridges. 

Miss  Bernice  E.  Brand,  formerly  of  the  San¬ 
ger  (California)  High  School,  is  now  on  the 
Commercial  Department  faculty  of  Crandon  In¬ 
stitute,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  a  sixty-year-old 
institution  that  trains  bilingual  secretaries  for 
employment  in  many  American  companies. 

Miss  Brand  would  very  much  like  to  buy 
an  Interval  Timer  (stop  clock  with  bell  attach¬ 
ment).  Have  you  one  that  you  wr.uld  be  will¬ 
ing  to  sell?  If  so,  please  notify  this  magazine, 
stating  the  selling  price. 


William  B.  Logan,  co-ordinator  of  distribu- 
tive  education  at  the  Lee  H.  Edwards  High 
School,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  has  been  elert- 
ed  historian  for  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  national 
graduate  fraternity  in  business  education. 

Mr.  Logan  is  a  graduate  of  Furman  University, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  and  is  now  study¬ 
ing  toward  the  M.S.  degree  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  He  taught  at  Biltmore  Col¬ 
lege,  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  conducted 
evening  classes  in  commercial  art  and  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  State  Department  of  Education.  He  ] 
has  held  office  in  a  number  of  professional  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Dr.  Clay  J.  Anderson,  formerly  head  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce  of  the 
Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  War- 
rensburg,  has  been  appointed  acting  dean. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  been  serving  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
recently  elected  chairman  of  the  commercial 
section  of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Howard  L.  Haas  has  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College, 

*  Paterson,  as  an  instructor  in  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  Business  Education  Department,  which  was 
organized  in  September,  1943.  Dr.  M.  Her-  ] 
bert  Freeman  is  director  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Haas  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Trenton,  and  has 
studied  tow’ard  the  M.Ed  degree  at  Rutgers 
University.  He  taught  at  Metuchen  High  School 
and  at  Rutherford  High  School.  He  has  also  had 
varied  business  experience. 

The  part-time  evening  and  extension  staff 
of  the  Business  Education  Department  at  the 
College  includes  George  Geier,  principal  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  (New  Jersey)  High  School;  William 
Polishook,  chairman  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  and  director  of  guidance  at  the  Clifford 
J.  Scott  High  School,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey; 
Fred  Brocklebank,  Central  High  School,  Pater¬ 
son;  Dr.  Murray  Banks,  Tilden  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Miss  Madalene  E.  Smith,  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  has  made  an  interesting  analysis 
of  E.  W.  Dolch’s  list  of  "Basic  Sight  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  220  Words.”  She  found  that  115  of  these 
words  are  listed  as  brief  forms  ia  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual. 
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Miss  Edith  Winchester,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Margaret  Morrison 
Carnegie  College,  Pittsburgh,  has  received  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  her  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  this  college.  Flow¬ 
ers,  gifts,  and  hundreds  of  greeting  cards  and 
letters  have  been  showered  upon  her  by  former 
students  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Among 
them  are  many  members  of  the  WAVES,  the 
WAC,  and  the  Marines.  Miss  Winchester  is 
an  outstanding  business  educator  and  is  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  activities  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions. 

Charles  G.  Reigner,  president  of  the  H.  M. 
Rowe  Company,  has  been  commissioned  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  as  a  member  of  the  Selective 
Service  Appeal  Board  of  Baltimore,  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Governor  Herbert  R.  O’Conor  of 
Maryland.  Appeal  boards  have  been  formed 
throughout  the  country  as  a  result  of  recent  Con¬ 
gressional  legislation  requiring  a  review  of  occu- 
I  pational  deferment  cases. 

Dr.  Murray  S.  Banks  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  personnel  director  for  the  A.  S.  Beck 
Shoe  Corporation  of  New  York  City  in  order 
to  organize  and  co-ordinate  a  new  program  of 
co  operative  distributive  education  at  the  Tilden 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  will 
also  conduct  several  courses  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Extension  Division  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Paterson  and 
offer  evening  courses  at  Pace  Institute,  New 
York  City.  Next  summer  he  w'ill  teach  in  the 
Summer  Session  of  the  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Banks  received  his  Ed.D.  degree  in  business 
education  from  New  York  University  and  has 
'  taught  in  New  Jersey  high  schools. 

Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  for  many  years  super¬ 
visor  of  business  education  for  the  public  schools 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  passed  away  February 
11  at  his  home.  He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age 
I  and  was  born  in  Liberty,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Manchester  College  and  his  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Maryland.  He  also  held  a 
degree  in  law  from  Hamilton  College  of  Law. 
In  addition  to  his  supervisory  responsibilities,  he 
I  taught  courses  in  business  education  at  both 
i  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  had  held  office  in  the  Eastern 
^mmercial  Teachers’  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Vocational  Association,  and  was  a  member 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Fraternity.  Articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  have  appeared  in  the  National  Busi¬ 


ness  Education  Quarterly  and  other  leading 
journals  in  business  education. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  at  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Edgeworth  was  head  of  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  high 
schools. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anna  Marie  Franke 
Edgeworth;  a  son.  Pvt.  George  F.  Edgeworth, 
now  serving  in  Italy;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Buell 
Crum,  of  Chesterton,  Indiana. 

George  P.  Rusmisel,  head  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau’s  station  in  Galveston, 
Texas,  from  June,  1934,  to  November,  1943, 
when  he  was  promoted  and  transferred  to  the 
Houston  office,  died  on  January  15,  following  a 
brief  illness. 

Mr.  Rusmisel  entered  the  Weather  Bureau 
service  in  1922  and  was  assigned  to  the  Denver 
office.  He  had  also  served  the  Weather  Bureau 
stations  in  Mobile,  Vicksburg,  and  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Rusmisel  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
.having  served  in  the  United  States  Air  Corps 
from  April,  1917,  until  June,  1919.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Rusmisel  of 
Topeka,  Kansas.  L.  C.  Rusmisel  has  been  a 
representative  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  mid-western  states  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Besides  his  father  and  mother,  George  P. 
Rusmisel  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  sister. 

G.  Arthur  Glyer,  assistant  state  supervisor 
of  distributive  trades  and  foreman  conference 
leader  in  Delaware  since  1932,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  Wilmington  on  January  20. 

Mr.  Glyer  taught  history  and  economics  in 
high  schools  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  for 
several  years.  He  served  as  co-ordinator  with 
General  Motors  Institute,  director  of  training 
and  sales  promotion  for  C.  O.  Scerrill  Company, 
and  training  director  for  the  Kruger  Grocery 
and  Baking  Company  of  Cincinnati. 

He  was  a  member  of  many  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  and  was  very  active  in  church  work. 
In  an  official  resolution,  the  Delaware  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  paid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute  to  Mr.  Glyer’s  work: 

In  view  of  the  outstanding  life  of  service  and  of 
the  substantial  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  Arthur  Glyer 
to  the  program  of  distributive  trades  and  for  his 
outstanding  leadership  in  promoting  the  foreman 
conference  work  in  Delaware,  and  because  of  his 
many  acts  of  kindness  extended  to  his  associates 
in  the  public  schools  of  Delaware,  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  desires  to  extend  the  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  of  all  its  members  to  the  wife,  Mrs. 
G,  A.  Glyer,  and  to  the  other  members  of  her  family 
during  their  hour  of  deepest  sorrow. 
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A  convenient  new  sorter,  built  entirely 
of  noncritical  materials,  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  The  Victor 
Safe  and  Equipment  Company.  The  new 
sorter  is  designed  for  use  in  billing  depart¬ 
ments,  filing  departments,  mailing  rooms,  or 
wherever  large  quantities  of  checks,  tickets, 
and  other  papers  are  sorted  and  alphabetized. 
It  is  made  of  wood  and  finished  in  olive  green, 
with  wood  rods  and  plastic  knobs.  The  new 
sorter  has  red  fiber  dividers  and  clear  cellu¬ 
loid  angle  tabs  with  25  changeable  A  to  Z 
division  inserts  printed  in  black.  The  backs 
of  the  inserts  are  blank  for  special  captions. 

Two  sizes  of  the  Victor  sorter  are  available 
— check  and  letter.  The  check  size  takes  papers 
and  cards  up  to  5  inches  wide,  while  the  letter 
size  takes  sheets  up  to  10  inches  wide.  Any 
division  of  either  sorter  may  be  expanded  to 
accommodate  an  extra  load.  One-hand  sort¬ 
ing  is  made  possible  by  the  special  construc¬ 
tion  which  keeps  dividers  apart,  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  reception  of  papers. 


A'i  A  new  typewriter  cover  of  lightweight 
*  ^  canvas  has  been  announced  by  Kamen 
Products  Company.  The  cover  is  made  in  any 
size  desired  and  is  said  to  have  been  treated 
against  mildewing,  to  be  crackproof,  and  to 
stand  up  well  under  hard  usage.  The  type- 
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writer  cover  is  one  of  the  items  in  a  complete  1 
line  of  othce-machine  covers  made  of  canvas  I 
and  is  an  outgrowth  of  experience  acquired  by  ! 
the  company  in  supplying  canvas  products  of 
many  kinds  to  the  United  States  Army,  Navy, 
Coast  Guard,  and  other  branches. 

The  Rite-Line  Copyholder,  mentioned  m 

this  column  a  while  ago,  has  gone  "non 
metal.”  Born  of  the  necessity  for  finding 
a  suitable  substitute  material  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  banned  the  use  of  metal  for  many 
types  of  office  equipment,  the  new  Rite-Line 
Victory  Model  Copyholder,  built  entirely  of 
noncritical  materials,  is  proving  to  be  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  its  predecessor.  Rock  maple  wood, 
hard  and  tough,  with  little  tendency  to  crack, 
warp  or  chip,  was  selected  for  the  new  model. 
It  has  a  fine,  even  grain  that  works  well  and 
forms  an  excellent  foundation  for  almost  any 
type  of  varnish,  paint,  lacquer,  or  enamel.  It 
functions  at  the  touch  of  a  finger,  guides  the 
type  of  varnish,  paint,  lacquer,  or  enamel.  It 
ing,  and  is  comp>act,  yet  heavy  enough  to 
hold  copy  firmly. 

A  o  Sharp,  smudge-free  copies  and  plenty  of 
them,  reproduced  in  bright  blue  bril¬ 
liance,  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  ne^, 
improved  Nontack  pencil  carbon  paper,  recently 
introduced  by  F.  S.  Webster  Company.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  makers  of  Micrometric  and  Mul- 
ti-Kopy  carbon  paper,  the  new  pencil  carbon 
is  said  to  be  more  economical  than  any  similar 
carbon  of  equal  weight.  The  new  carbon  is 
stocked  in  all  standard  sizes  and  is  avail¬ 
able  in  three  weights — four-pound  (for  man¬ 
ifolding),  10-pound  and  15-pound.  At  least 
50  good  copies  from  the  10-pound  weight 
and  100  from  the  15-pound  weight  can  he  ex¬ 
pected,  according  to  the  manufacturer. 


A  A  Tatum  is  the  name  of  a  new  two-hole 
II  and  three-hole  punch.  Each  has  hollow- 
ground  punching  dies,  which  are  actuated  by 
tempered  springs.  The  dies  are  joined  into 
a  single  fixed  unit  by  welding  to  a  steel  die 
plate.  .  They  have  a  fixed  back  stop,  center 
mark,  and  adjustable  side  gauge.  The  hard¬ 
wood  base  has  an  enclosed  channel  providing 
a  receptacle  for  punchings.  The  hand  lever 
is  always  in  upright  position,  ready  for  the  next 
jiunching  operation. 
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The  March  Transcription  Tests 


CLAUDIA 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Junior  Certificate 

Instructions.  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the 
addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses  be- 
fore  starting  to  time  the  take.  T hese  letters  are 
counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  20 
words  each. 

(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Frank  O’Toole,  Vista 
Place,  Berkeley,  California.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr. 
Lyle  Jones,  8  Travers  Street,  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  O’Toole:  We  have 
your  request  for  accommodations  during  the 
Wholesale  Grocers  Annual  Convention.  / 

We  regret  to  advise  you  that  we  do  not  have 
any  rooms  available  for  that  time.  We  are 
forwarding  /  your  request  to  the  Housing 
Bureau,  asking  that  they  advise  you  regarding 
accommodations  available  /  during  the  con¬ 
vention  period. 

We  hope  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  serv¬ 
ing  you  at  some  other  time.  Cordially  (1) 
yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Jones:  We  recently 
learned  that  you  are  to  speak  at  the  convention 
of  the  State  Banking  /  Association  to  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  we  wish  to  extend  to  you 
a  cordial  invitation  to  make  /  your  residence 
at  our  hotel. 

We  can  accommodate  you  in  an  attractive 
single  room  with  bath  and  shower  /  at  $4  and 
$5  a  day.  For  a  room  equipped  with  twin 
beds,  bath,  and  shower,  and  occupied  by  (2) 
two,  the  rates  are  $6  and  $8  a  day. 

A  spacious  suite  of  living  room,  double  bed¬ 
room  with  twin  /  beds,  and  bath  is  $10  a  day 
and  up. 

We  are  enclosing  a  courtesy  card  and  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  we  shall  /  have  the  pleasure  of 
taking  care  of  your  hotel  accommodations 
while  you  are  in  the  city.  Sincerely  yours, 
(240  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


GARVEY 


Transcription  Test 
For  the  Senior  Certificate 

Instructions.  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the 
addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses  be¬ 
fore  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters  are 
counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  25 
words  each. 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  Orin  Scott,  3  Court  Street, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Letter  No.  2:  Mr. 
Paul  Graves,  Graves  Company,  Erie,  Penn.syl- 
vania.  Letter  No.  3:  Mr.  James  Crawford, 
Time  Building,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Scott:  'Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  14  regarding  the  res¬ 
ervation  made  for  you  commencing  Thursday, 
March  23. 

We  /  are  indeed  sorry  that  we  cannot  offer 
the  additional  room  you  desire  from  March  24 
to  26.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  /  suggest  where  you 
might  be  able  to  obtain  such  accommodations, 
as  we  have  endeavored  to  locate  a  room  for 
your  friend  for  that  time  /  without  success. 
We  could  arrange  for  twin  beds  in  your  room 
if  you  desire. 

We  look  forward  to  having  you  with  us 
next  week.  Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  (1)  Mr.  Graves:  A  few 
days  ago,  I  learned  from  Mr.  John  Burke, 
manager  of  our  Chicago  hotel,  that  you  were  a 
guest  there  recently.  I  /  am  glad  to  know  that 
we  had  the  privilege  of  extending  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  that  hotel  to  you  and  trust  that  your 
visit  was  a  /  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  one. 

Mr.  Burke  joins  me  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  henceforth  you  will  consider  our  hotel 
your  home  whenever  /  you  are  in  Chicago. 

And  now  I’d  like  to  ask  you  a  little  favor, 
based  on  our  desire  to  extend  the  type  of  serv¬ 
ice  you  like  at  (2)  all  times.  Most  of  our 
guests  say  our  service  and  accommodations  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  their  ideas,  but  perhaps 
you  have  a  /  suggestion  that  will  help  us  make 
your  next  visit  even  more  enjoyable.  If  so,  I 
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should  be  deeply  indebted  to  you  if  you  would 
send  the  /  suggestion  to  me  in  the  enclosed 
envelope,  which  will  come  directly  to  my  desk. 

We  want  to  consider  you  as  a  friend  and 
guest  who  will  return  /  frequently.  Cordi¬ 
ally  yours, 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Crawford:  We  are 
indeed  pleased  that  our  hotel  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  headquarters  for  the  (3)  convention 
of  your  association,  and  we  are  enclosing  a 
reservation  card  so  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  your  comfort  well  in  /  advance. 

All  our  rooms  are  large  outside  rooms;  and, 
as  you  will  observe  from  our  rate  card,  all 
rooms  are  very  reasonably  priced. 

Please  send  in  your  /  reserv'ation  promptly 
so  that  we  may  arrange  accommodations  to 
your  complete  satisfaction.  Cordially  yours, 
(400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 

Predictation  Pointers 

(Based  on  actual  transcripts  of  the  test  letters) 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 
Junior  Test 

This  is  a  good  time  to  review  the  spelling 
and  capitalization  of  prefixes  in  proper  names. 
(^O’Toole  is  one  of  the  names  to  be  dictated.) 

(See  Lois  Hutchinson,  Standard  Handbook 
for  Secretaries,  p.  138,  p.  249.) 

Letter  No.  1.  Students  who  can’t  spell  ac¬ 
commodation  will  have  serious  trouble  with 
both  the  Junior  and  Senior  letters  this  month. 

No  rule  can  be  given  about  the  use  or  omis¬ 
sion  of  an  apostrophe  in  such  names  as  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Annual  Convention,  or  about  the 
capitalization  of  some  terms,  either.  Wide¬ 
awake  stenographers  refer  to  previous  corre¬ 
spondence  in  such  cases.  Deviations  from  the 
style  given  here  will  not  cause  papers  to  fail. 

Letter  No.  2.  Review  the  rules  for  writing 
sums  of  money.  (See  Standard  Handbook,  p. 
266.) 

Senior  Test 

Before  dictating,  write  the  name  Burke  on 
the  board.  It  is  in  Letter  No.  2. 

Letter  No.  1.  Review  the  use  of  figures  in 
writing  dates:  March  14,  not  March  14th.  (See 
Standard  Handbook,  p.  268.) 

Review  the  rule  for  using  commas  with  dates. 
(See  Standard  Handbook,  p.  222,  under  "Iden¬ 
tification.”) 


Letter  No.  2.  Review  the  rule  for  commas 
in  such  expressions  as  "Mr.  Walker,  of  our 
Boston  office,  telephoned  this  morning.”  Let¬ 
ters  in  which  one  of  these  commas  is  omitted 
will  be  penalized.  (See  Standard  Handbook, 
loc.  cit.) 

Can  all  your  students  spell  privilege?  Mem¬ 
ory  device:  the  word  vile  is  in  it. 

Review  the  capitalization  of  titles  following 
a  name.  Review  the  capitalization  of  titles  fol¬ 
lowing  a  name.  Authorities  differ  on  this 
point.  The  general  preference  is  not  to  ap- 
italize  as:  John  Baker,  director  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  Fund.  With  high  Government 
officials,  however,  it  is  customary  to  capitalize 
titles  following  names. 

Hotel  should  not  be  capitalized  in  "our 
hotel” — there  is  no  reason  for  capitalizing  it. 
Nevertheless,  many  students  will  no  doubt 
capitalize  it  because  nobody  told  them  not  to. 
Well,  that’s  one  of  the  things  that  makes  teach¬ 
ing  so  interesting.  (See  Standard  Handbook, 
p.  133,  first  paragraph.) 

How  to  Participate 
In  the  Transcription  Test  Service 

1.  Names  and  addresses  are  to  be  dictated  j 
before  the  letters  themselves  are  dictated  and 
need  not  be  read  at  any  set  speed.  To  elirffi- 
nate  error  in  the  spelling  of  unusual  names, 
the  names  and  addresses  may  be  written  on  the 
blackboard. 

2.  Dictate  at  the  indicated  speed  the  letters 
designated  for  the  grade  of  certificate  your  stu¬ 
dents  wish  to  earn  (80  for  the  Junior;  100  for 
the  Senior). 

3.  No  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  help 
from  any  source  is  permitted  before  timing  of 
transcript  starts. 

4.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  Junior  test  is  24  minutes;  for 
the  Senior  test,  27  minutes. 

5.  The  above  time  limit  includes  all  proof¬ 
reading  and  correction  of  errors,  and  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  which  is  permitted  during 
transcription. 

6.  Each  transcript  must  contain  the  student’s 
name,  complete  school  address,  and  teacher’s 
name.  The  length  of  time  required  to  trans¬ 
scribe  all  letters  should  appear  on  the  first  let¬ 
ter  only. 
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7.  No  carbons  or  envelopes  are  required. 
The  shorthand  notes  are  not  to  be  sent. 

8.  An  entry  form  consisting  of  a  typewrit¬ 
ten  list  of  participants,  indicating  both  the  dic¬ 
tation  and  transcription  speeds,  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  transcripts. 

9.  To  arrive  at  the  transcription  speed,  di¬ 
vide  the  number  of  minutes  required  for  the 
transcription  into  the  total  word  count  of  the 
dictated  material.  For  example:  a  Junior  test  of 
240  words  transcribed  in  10  minutes  gives  a 
transcription  speed  of  24  words  a  minute. 

10.  Because  many  teachers  do  not  have 
enough  eligible  students  to  send  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  five  sets  of  transcripts,  as  formerly 
required,  any  number  will  now  be  accepted. 

11.  The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil's  tran¬ 
scripts  for  each  one  of  the  three  certificates  is 
10  cents.  Remittance  in  full  must  accompany 
each  shipment  of  transcripts.  Ask  us  about  the 
easy  way  to  send  remittances  through  the  use 
of  B.E.W.  stamps. 

12.  Transcripts  are  judged  solely  on  a  mail¬ 
able-letter  basis.  Errors  that  make  letters  un¬ 
mailable  include:  misspelling,  untidy  erasure, 
uncorrected  typographical  error,  serious  devia¬ 
tion  in  wording,  and  poor  placement. 

13.  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
awarded  each  student  whose  transcripts  meet  an 
acceptable  standard.  Transcripts  not  considered 
eligible  for  certification  will  be  marked  and  re¬ 
turned. 

14.  Send  all  transcripts  by  first-class  mail  or 
by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to:  The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  I6,  New  York. 

- ♦ - 

By  V-Mail  from  Africa 

“y^LTHOUGH  I  DO  NOT  SEND  your  office  a  word 
of  thanks  each  month  for  the  complimentary 
copies  of  the  Business  Education  World,  I  am 
reminded  each  month  that  I  feel  indebted  to  you 
for  keeping  my  name  on  your  subscription  list. 
Believe  me  when  I  say,  "I  appreciate  it.” 

"In  the  September  issue  I  enjoyed  the  articles, 
Blueprints  for  Progress’  and  'Webster  Changes 
His  Mind.’ 

"I  am  at  the  present  time  stationed  in  North 
Africa.  Before  I  joined  the  Army,  I  taught  typing 
and  bookkeeping  at  Kearney,  Nebraska,  and 
always  used  both  the  Business  Education 
World  and  the  Gregg  Writer.” — Martin  Dun- 
klau,  Captain,  Second  Tank  Group. 


Rehabilitation  for  Veterans 

QN  THE  BASIS  of  a  detailed  study  of  jobs  that 
can  be  performed  by  physically  impaired  per¬ 
sons,  Lockheed-Vega  Aircraft  Corporation  has 
found  that  incapacitated  workers  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  follows: 


Number 

Disability  of  Jobs 

Loss  of  one  thumb  or  finger  320 

Loss  or  impairment  of  one  hand  or  arm  66 

Fallen  arches,  flat  feet,  varicose  veins  269 

Leg  disabilities  240 

Hernia  175 

Back  or  spinal  injury  155 

Gastric  ulcers,  abdominal  adhesions  264 

Heart  disease  150 

Inactive  tuberculosis,  asthma,  chronic 

bronchitis  207 

Defective  vision  67 

Deaf-mutism  257 


The  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  of  newly 
disabled  men,  the  Office  of  War  Information 
points  out,  can  help  greatly  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  following  recommendations 
are  made: 

1.  Treat  the  maimed  person  as  the  normal 
person  he  always  has  been  and  continues  to  be. 
Make  him  realize — without  talking  about  it — 
that  you  feel  about  him  exactly  as  always.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  cases  of  mental  dis¬ 
ability. 

2.  Don’t  ask  questions  or  give  advice.  The 
man  who  has  been  disabled  or  disfigured  may 
want  to  talk  about  himself  or  he  may  not. 
Respect  his  wishes. 

3.  Be  casual  and  realistic — not  over-cheery.  It 
is  an  offense  to  an  injured  man’s  dignity  and 
his  common  sense  to  go  into  a  routine  of  trans¬ 
parent  cheerfulness.  By  facing  the  reality  of  a 
man’s  disability  yourself,  you  can  help  him  face 
it. 

4.  Don’t  wait  on  the  injured  man  too  much. 
If  his  faith  in  his  ability  to  do  things  is  re¬ 
stored,  the  rest  of  the  treatment  is  easy.  If  there 
is  something  the  patient  can  do  for  you,  let 
him  do  it. 

Harold  Nelson,  formerly  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  Fairbury  (Ne¬ 
braska)  Junior  College,  is  now  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  economics  at  How’ard  College,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama.  Mr.  Nelson  has  degrees  from 
Fort  Hays  (Kansas)  State  College,  and  the  Col¬ 
orado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley.  He 
has  engaged  in  further  graduate  study  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
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B.  E.  W.  Stock  Clearance  Bargains 

Fill  out  and  return  the  order  blank  on  page  412  today. 


Our  supply  is  limited. 

Three  Important  Reprints 

Wc  are  disposing  of  our  remaining  stock  of 
the  following  three  reprints,  which  we  believe 
you  will  want  to  add  to  your  reference  library: 

The  Occupation  of  Medical  Secretary,  by  Dr. 
Evangeline  Markwick,  Colby  College,  12  pages, 
reprinted  from  the  February,  March,  and  April, 
1940,  B.E.W. 

The  Modern  High  School  Program,  by  Dr. 
William  Odell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Oak¬ 
land,  California,  6  pages,  reprinted  from  the 
September,  1940,  B.E.W. 

The  Crisis  in  Instructional  Equipment,  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Horn,  University  of  Iowa,  8  pages, 
reprinted  from  the  October,  1940,  B.E.W. 

Send  us  a  remittance  of  6  cents  for  each 
booklet  desired,  to  cover  mailing  and  handling 
costs. 

Our  Two  Most  Popular  Service 
Booklets 

Pick  Your  Job  and  Land  It 

Written  by  Sidney  W.  Edlund,  the  originator 
of  the  famous  Man  Marketing  Clinic  of  New 
York  City.  This  booklet  will  be  helpful  to 
your  students  in  obtaining  jobs  they  want,  not 
only  now,  when  jobs  are  easy  to  find,  but  after 
the  war,  when  they  may  be  hard  to  get.  36 
pages,  self -covering,  20  cents  postpaid. 

I  Didn*t  Know 

The  author,  Lee  Blanchard,  has  been  private 
secretary  to  top  executives  in  large  and  im¬ 
portant  corporations.  He  jotted  down  im¬ 
portant  business  facts  that  he  learned  while 
on  the  job,  but  not  in  school.  Excellent  dic¬ 
tation  material  in  office  practice  and  secretarial 
classes.  Each  one  of  your  secretarial  students 
should  have  a  copy.  16  pages,  self-covering, 
10  cents  postpaid. 

These  bwks  were  originally  offered  as  serv¬ 
ice  booklets  to  our  subscribers.  Because  of 
widespread  and  constant  demand,  we  are  now 
offering  them  for  sale. 

On  orders  for  ten  or  more  copies  of  each 
booklet,  mailed  to  one  address,  we  will  allow 
the  customary  school  discount  of  2)  per  cent.^  j 


hirst  come,  first  .served! 

Bargain  Sale  of  A.  S.  T.  Bound 
Volumes 

The  American  Shorthand  Teacher  was  the 
predecessor  of  The  Business  Education  World. 
The  change  in  name  occurred  in  September, 
1933  (Vol.  14). 

A  few  bound  volumes  of  the  A.S.T.  remain 
on  our  shelves.  A  special  price  of  25  cents  a 
volume  net,  postpaid,  has  been  set  to  clear  out 
our  stock.  We  have  the  following  volumes  on 
hand  in  limited  quantities. 

Volume  4 . September  1923 — June  1924 

Volume  5 . September  1924 — ^June  1925 

Volume  6 . September  1925 — June  1926 

Volume  7 . September  1926 — June  1927 

Volume  8 . September  1927 — June  1928 

Volume  9 . September  1928 — June  1929 

First  come,  first  served.  Many  of  the  con¬ 

tributions  in  these  volumes  are  of  exceptional 
value  to  teachers  in  training  and  to  graduate 
students.  Place  your  order  immediately. 

B.E.W,  Bound  Volumes 

If  you  have  not  yet  ordered  your  library 
copies  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  B.E.W., 
you  will  want  to  do  so  before  the  stock  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  These  volumes  sell  for  $2.50  net, 
postpaid.  Only  the  following  are  in  stock: 

Volume  20 . September  193S) — June  1940 

Volume  21 . September  1940 — June  1941 

Volume  22.  . . . .  .September  1941 — June  1942 
Volume  23 . September  1942 — June  1943 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Publications 

Complete  your  file  of  the  annual  Business 
Education  Index,  which  the  B.E.W.  sells  for 
$1  net,  postpaid. 

1940  Business  Education  Index 

1941  Business  Education  Index 

1942  Business  Education  Index 

Also  the  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies 
in  Business  Education  1920-1940 — 64  pages  of 
invaluable  reference  material  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  research  workers.  $1  net,  postpaid. 
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Drills  in  Preinduction  Mathematics 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


The  following  preinduction  mathematics 
drills  in  denominate  numbers,  the  metric 
system,  and  practical  measurements  attempt  to 
measure  the  preinduction  mathematical  ability 
In  these  topics  of  the  manpower  pool  (both 
men  and  women)  available  for  war  service. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  drill  will  be  used  as  a 
standard  by  which  the  student’s  mastery  and 
control  over  the  basic  mathematical  ideas  and 
processes  reviewed  can  be  measured.  These 
processes  provide  the  bases  or  foundations 
upon  which  all  calculations  in  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  are  built. 

It  is  suggested,  if  the  drills  are  duplicated 
for  student  use,  that  the  answer  be  included 

Drill  in  Denominate  Numbers 
Based  on  the  English  System 
30  Minutes 

Solve  the  following  problems: 

1.  A  gold  bar  weighs  3  p>ounds,  10  ounces,  4 
pennyweights,  and  8  grains.  What  is  it  worth  at 
$55  an  ounce.?  ($1,617.58) 

2.  How  many  sheets  of  paper  costing  50  cents  a 
ream  can  a  stationer  sell  for  10  cents  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  of  20%  of  the  cost?  (80  sheets) 

3.  Reduce  86  rods,  4  yards,  IV2  feet,  and  7  inches 
to  inches.  (17,197  inches) 

4.  How  many  yards  are  there  in  4V^i  miles? 
(7,480  yards) 

5.  Express  480  square  rods  as  acres.  (3  acres) 

6.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  a  container  5  feet 
long,  21/2  feet  high,  and  8  inches  deep?  ( 14,400 
cubic  inches) 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  ounces  between  1' 
pounds  troy  and  17  pounds  avoirdupois?  (68 
ounces) 

8.  Express  18  square  yards  and  12  square  feel 
in  square  inches.  (25,056  square  inches) 

9.  A  school  supply  firm  bought  2,400  reams  of 
paper  at  15V2  cents  a  pound.  Each  ream  weighed 
28  pounds,  (a)  Find  the  cost  of  one  ream  if  the 
freight  cost  was  65  cents  per  cwt.  (b)  If  the  paper 
was  sold  in  packages  of  Vi  ream  each,  at  what  price 
per  package  must  the  paper  be  sold  to  make  a 
profit  of  25%  of  the  selling  price?  ((a)  $.452 
a  ream;  (b)  15  cents) 

10.  Find  the  number  of  gallons  in  308  cubic 
inches.  (1V3  gallons) 

11.  From  36  rods,  9  yards,  2V2  feet,  and  "7 
inches  take  19  rods,  11  yards,  2^  feet,  and  11 
inches.  (16  rods,  2V2  yards,  iVi  feet,  8  inches) 

12.  How  many  acres  in  a  plot  of  ground  that 
measures  800  feet  by  1,440  feet?  (26.446  acres) 

13.  How  many  pints  in  24  bushels,  3  pecks,  and 
5  quarts?  (1,594  pints) 


at  the  end  of  each  drill  so  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  faithful  student  to  check  his  re¬ 
sults  and  to  note  the  operations  that  require 
additional  study  or  review, 

A  time  schedule  based  upon  working  ef¬ 
ficiency  has  been  included.  If  the  student  docs 
not  achieve  the  time  standard  set  for  the  drill, 
he  should  make  repeated  trials  until  he  su»- 
ceeds. 

The  next  drill,  which  will  be  published  in  a 
future  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  and  will  be  the  last 
in  a  series  of  eight,  will  be  based  on  problem 
solving  and  will  include  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  the  fundamental  processes. 

The  correct  answers  are  in  parentheses. 

14.  How’  many  acres  in  a  field  161  rods  by  314 
rods?  (315,9624  acres) 

15.  84  gallons  of  cider  is  purchased  at  35  cents 
a  gallon  and  sold  at  5  cents  a  glass.  If  each  glass 
contains  2  gills,  find  the  total  gain.  ($37.80) 

Drill  in  Denominate  Numbers 
Based  on  the  Metric  System  • 

30  Minutes 

Solve  the  following  problems: 

1.  How  much  is  gained  on  175  meters  of  material 
that  costs  65  cents  per  meter  and  sells  for  89  cents 
per  yard?  ($56.58) 

2.  How  many  grams  in  a  pound  avoirdupois? 
Troy?  (One  pound  avoirdup>ois  equals  453.6  grams; 
one  pound  troy  equals  373-248  grams) 

3.  Find  the  number  of  kilometers  in  840  miles. 
(1,351.812  kilometers) 

4.  The  distance  between  New  York  Gty  and 
Chicago  is  909  miles.  Express  in  metric  measure¬ 
ment.  (1,462.8537  kilometers) 

5.  Change  9  gallons,  3  quarts,  and  1  pint  to 
liters.  (37.37805  liters) 

6.  Reduce  141A  kilograms  to  pounds.  (31.9667 
pounds  avoirdupois  weight,  38.8455  pounds  troy 
weight) 

7.  From  5  kilometers,  6  hectometers,  and  5  deca¬ 
meters  take  2  kilometers,  9  hectometers,  and  7 
decameters.  (2  kilometers,  6  hectometers,  8  decame¬ 
ters) 

8.  Find  the  number  of  inches  in  438.78  centi¬ 
meters.  (172  740  inches) 

9.  One  square  meter  is  equal  to  how  many  square 
inches?  Square  feet?  (1,550.016  square  inches; 
10.764  square  feet) 

10.  How  many  square  feet  in  89%  square  deci¬ 
meters?  (9.6571  square  feet) 

11.  Express  5  decaliters  as:  pecks;  liquid  gallons. 
(5.675  pecks,  13-2085  liquid  gallons) 
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12.  Reduce  to  lower  denominations:  3  decameters, 

5  meters,  9  decimeters,  and  7  centimeters.  (35,970 
millimeters) 

13.  Reduce  to  higher  denominations:  25,400  milli¬ 
meters;  8,265  deciliters;  5,880  centigrams.  (25,400 
mm.  equals  2  Dm.,  5  m.,  and  4  dm;  8,265  dl.  equals 
8  HI.,  2  Dl.  and  6^/2  I-'.  5,880  eg.  equals  5  Dg.,  8  g., 
and  8  dg.) 

14.  How  many  square  centimeters  in  a  room 
18'  X  12'.>  (200,683.008  sq.  cm.) 

15.  Coffee  is  purchased  at  32  cents  a  pound.  How 
many  kilograms  would  be  received  for  $4.80?  (6.804 
Kg.) 

Drill  in  Practical  Measurements 

Part  A — 20  Minutes 

Solve  the  following  problems; 

1.  Find  the  area  and  the  perimeter  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  6  yards  long  and  5  feet  wide.  (Area,  90 
sq.  ft.;  perimeter,  46  ft.) 

2.  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  8  feet  and  the  alti¬ 
tude  is  6  feet.  Find  the  area.  (24  square  feet) 

3.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are 
3  feet,  4  feet,  and  6  feet.  (5.3326  square  feet) 

4.  The  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  15 
inches  and  the  altitude  is  9  inches.  Find  the 
hypotenuse.  (17.49-1-  inches) 

5.  Find  the  altitude  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
that  has  a  base  of  1  foot  and  a  hypotenuse  of  15 
inches.  (9  inches) 

6.  Each  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  8 
inches.  Find  the  altitude.  (6.927+  inches) 

7.  Find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose 
diameter  is  5  inches.  (15.708  inches) 

8.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  16 
feet.  (804.2496  square  feet) 

9.  Find  the  volume  of  a  prism  3  inches  square 
and  41/2  inches  long.  (40V2  cubic  inches) 

10.  The  diameter  of  a  cylinder  is  2  feet  and  its 


height  5V2  feet.  Find  the  volume.  (17.2788  cubic 
feet) 

Part  B. — 30  Minutes 
Solve  the  following  problems: 

1.  Find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  a  plot  of 
ground  96  feet  long  and  51  feet  wide.  (544  square 
yards ) 

2.  A  field  is  96  rods  long  and  60  rods  wide. 

How  many  acres  are  there  in  the  field?  (36 
acres)  1  ’)*i1 

3.  Find  the  number  of  acres  in  a  triangular  field 
that  has  a  base  of  132  rods  and  an  altitude  of  96 
rods.  (39.6  acres) 

4.  The  sides  of  a  triangular  plot  of  ground  are 
36  rods,  48  rods,  and  64  rods.  Find  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  plot.  (5.344  acres) 

5.  Find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  lot, 
triangular  in  shape,  whose  dimensions  are  50  feet, 
80  feet,  and  96  feet.  (1,998.439+  square  feet) 

.  6.  A  rectangular  field  is  500  feet  long  and  320 
feet  wide,  (a)  Find  the  area  of  the  field  in  acres, 
(b)  A  diagonal  path  extends  from  one  corner  of 
the  field  to  the  farthest  corner.  Find  the  length 
of  the  path.  ((a)  3.673  acres;  (b)  593.632-f 
feet) 

7.  A  ladder  -was  placed  against  a  tree  6  feet 
from  the  trunk.  How  long  must  the  ladder  be  to 
reach  a  branch  25  feet  high?  (25.709+  feet) 

8.  How  many  square  feet  are  there  in  a  tri¬ 
angular  courtyard  whose  sides  measure  15  feet,  18 
feet,  and  27  feet?  (127.279  square  feet) 

9.  A  box  is  9  inches  square  and  15  inches  long. 
Find  the  volume.  (1,215  cubic  inches) 

10.  Find  the  volume  of  a  tank  5  feet  wide,  6  feet 
deep,  and  9  feet  long.  (270  cubic  feet) 

11.  The  diameter  of  s  well  is  8  feet  and  the 
depth  24  feet.  Find  the  volume.  ( 1,206.3744 
cubic  feet) 

12.  A  cylindrical  tank  is  1  yard  in  diameter  and 
5  feet  in  height.  Find  the  volume.  (35.343  cubic 
feet) 


— — .B.E.W.  STOCK  CLEARANCE  BARGAINS  (See  page  410). •• 

The  Business  Education  World,  270  hUdison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me: 

....  copies.  The  Occupation  of  Medical  Secretary,  6  cents  each 
....  copies.  The  Modern  High  School  Program,  6  cents  each 
....  copies.  The  Crisis  in  Instructional  Equipment,  6  cents  each 
....  copies.  Pick  Your  Job  and  Land  It,  6  cents  each 
....  copies,  I  Didn’t  Know,  6  cents  each 

A. S.T.  Bound  Volumes,  Nos . ' . ,  25  cents  each 

B. E.W.  Bound  Volumes,  Nos . ,  $2.50  each 

Business  Education  Index  for  1940  .  1941  .  1942  _ ,  $1  each 
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Secondary  School  Teaching 

J,  G.  Umstattd,  new  edition,  Ginn  and  Co., 
Boston,  1944,  488  pages,  $3.25. 

This  IS  a  new  edition  of  a  book  by  the  same 
name  written  by  Umstattd  in  1937.  It  moves  from 
the  problems  of  the  beginning  teacher  through 
teaching  methods  and  new  teaching  aids  to  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  professional  improvement  of  the 
teacher.  A  desirable  characteristic  of  the  earlier  book 
is  preserved:  every  topic  is  carefully  analyzed,  solu¬ 
tions  are  labeled,  and  activities  are  outlined.  Chap¬ 
ters  start  with  statements  of  purpose,  as  well  as  out¬ 
lines  of  content,  and  end  with  concluding  state¬ 
ments,  selected  references,  and  suggestions  for  fur¬ 
ther  study.  The  reader  gets  a  satisfying  impression 
of  orderliness  of  presentation. 

First  of  all,  the  problems  reported  by  beginning 
teachers  are  listed,  the  topics  treated  in  education 
I  courses  found  helpful  by  teachers  are  considered, 
and  the  desirable  traits  of  teachers  listed  by  Charters 
and  Waples  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  These 
data  form  the  basis  for  the  subject  matter  of  the 
following  chapters. 

As  discipline  is  the  problem  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  beginning  teacher,  three  chapters 
are  devoted  to  getting  along  well  with  pupils  by 
knowing  them,  helping  them  to  make  adjustments, 
and  stimulating  them  to  wholesome  activity.  All  sug¬ 
gestions  are  conctructive. 

Just  as  he  did  in  the  earlier  edition,  Umstattd 
devotes  several  chapters  to  the  various  unit  plans 
of  teaching — Winnetka,  Morrison,  Dalton,  etc.  He 
advises  teachers  to  develop  their  own  plans,  com¬ 
posites  of  the  good  points  found  in  each,  plus  his 
own  new  ideas. 

A  unique  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  work¬ 
book  as  one  application  of  the  unit  idea.  In  charac¬ 
teristic  manner,  Umstattd  lists  the  advantages  of 
workbooks  and  discusses  each.  The  limitations — 
overuse,  mechanized  learning,  and  others — are  like¬ 
wise  mentioned.  A  workbook  rating  chart  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

Additional  classroom  procedures  to  which  separate 
chapters  are  devoted  are  planning,  visual  aids,  radio, 
and  measurement.  Extracurricular  activities  include 


home-room  leadership,  management  of  instructional 
supplies,  parent-teacher  relations,  and  community  con¬ 
tacts,  as  well  as  club  and  social  doings. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  self-analysis  and 
professional  improvement.  The  teacher  who  follows 
the  advice  therein  given  cannot  help  but  improve 
professionally.  No  alert  teacher  of  business  subjects 
will  be  misled  by  the  out-of-date  information  given 
about  the  Journal  of  Business  Education,  but  will 
find  the  listing  of  magazines  in  business  education 
a  minor  matter  among  so  much  that  is  good. 

Everyday  Business  Speech 

Alfred  D.  Huston  and  Robert  A.  Sandberg, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1943,  302 
pages,  $3.65  (to  colleges,  $2.75). 

The  first  requisite  for  a  good  speaker  is  that  he 
be  an  "able  man.”  The  audience  gets  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  man  who  is  speaking  much  more  power¬ 
ful  than  the  impact  of  what  is  being  said.  All 
through  this  book,  the  ideal  of  the  "able  man”  is 
encountered.  A  good  speaker  is  an  able  man  who 
knows  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it. 

The  value  of  speech  in  a  democracy,  in  business, 
and  to  an  individual  is  brought  out  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters.  The  following  chapters  deal  with 
speech  for  the  salesman,  speech  in  business  confer¬ 
ences,  conversation,  the  application  interview,  and 
public  speaking. 

Each  chapter  is  introduced  with  an  outline  and 
concluded  with  questions  and  selected  references. 
This  book  is  in  reality  the  material  for  a  college 
course  in  effective  business  speech.  It  is  suitable, 
also,  for  self-study  and  self-analysis. 

The  Great  American  Customer 

Carl  Crow,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1943,  252  pages,  $3. 

In  a  democracy,  consumers’  choices  influence  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  and  guide  their  course.  Because 
the  consumer’s  desires  are  important  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  merchandiser,  he  is  rightly  called  '"The 
Great  American  Customer." 

Carl  Crow  makes  this  fact  clear  by  telling  the 
story  of  the  processes  by  which  Americans  have 
changed  from  a  nation  of  farmers  and  fishermen 
to  a  great  industrial  people.  He  sees  the  struggle 
of  the  individual  for  personal  success  as  their  driv¬ 
ing  force  in  this  process. 

The  story  starts  with  the  American  customer  of 
1783  under  the  title,  "We  Had  No  Carriage  Trade." 
The  typical  American  customer  of  those  days  needed 
little  and  had  little  money  to  pay  for  what  he 
needed.  Therefore,  American  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  started  at  the  bottom.  Passages  from 
the  advertising  sections  of  newspapers  of  1789  re¬ 
flect  the  business  of  the  day.  The  "assembly  line” 
started  with  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  From 
then  on,  manufacturing  and  business  became  more 
and  more  complicated. 

The  reader  is  led  on  through  the  history  of  inven¬ 
tions,  manufacturing,  and  merchandising,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  many  articles  common  today,  but  novel- 
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ties  in  earlier  times.  The  chapters  are  illustrated 
with  pages  of  contemporary  advertisements. 

The  final  chapter  is  a  chronological  record  of 
progress  in  these  fields  since  1870,  a  fertile  source 
for  questions  for  the  "information-please”  type  of 
program.  The  history  of  newspapers  and  of  railroads 
IS  included  as  being  tied  to  that  of  industry. 

Mr.  Crow’s  earlier  books  on  China  and  South 
America  have  been  greatly  enjoyed.  He  now  finds 
interest,  adventure,  and  humor  in  the  history  of 
American  business  and  industry. 

Yen  Must  Be  Fit 

I  itantry  Journal,  1115  Seventeenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  in  112  pages. 
Pa|x^r  bound,  50  cents.  Cloth  bound.  Si. 

Exercises  like  those  used  by  the  WACs  are  il¬ 
lustrated  in  this  book  with  simple  directions  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pictures,  which  are  actual  photographs 
of  exercises  in  their  proper  sequence.  Exercises 
described  range  from  those  that  warm  up  and  re¬ 
lax  (good  for  hard-working  teachers  before  or  after 
a  busy  day)  to  "Hints  on  Unarmed  Self-Defense." 
This  book  is  intended  for  women  in  the  WAC, 
but  it  should  help  all  women  who  need  an  exercise 
schedule  to  progress  toward  better  health  and  greater 
poise. — D.  M.  ]. 

The  Technique  of  Handling  People 

Donald  A.  Laird  and  Eleanor  C.  Laird,  Whit¬ 
tlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1943,  139  pages,  $1.75. 

The  "Job  Relations  Training  Program”  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  was  established  because  of  a 
felt  need  for  courses  in  techniques  in  handling 
people.  Because  sorely  needed  workers  were  quitting 
)obs  as  the  result  of  the  inept  supervision  of  newly 
created  "lead  men”  and  supervisors,  the  Federal 
Government  set  up  the  training  program  in  job  re¬ 
lations,  which  has  produced  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  job-relations  conferences,  certain  common- 
sense  principles  are  laid  down.  The  first  of  these  is 
"Get  the  facts."  The  others  reflect  everyday  wis¬ 
dom  equally  well. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  job-relations  train¬ 
ing  program  is  struck  with  its  applicability  to  the 
course  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Lairds. 
While  only  supervisors  in  war  plants  (with  a 
possibility  that  supervisors  in  business  may  participate 
later)  may  take  the  job-relations  course,  everyone 
who  deals  with  people  may  have  the  advantage  of 
learning  about  the  "eleven  secrets  of  handling  peo¬ 
ple."  The  first  secret  is  to  "ask  questions,”  which 
corresponds  to  the  principles  of  "get  the  facts."  All 
the  secrets  are  common-sense  ways  of  dealing  with 
people. 

TTiis  book  is  written  in  popular  style,  plentifully 
illustrated  with  anecdotes  and  with  pictures  c4 
successful  leaders.  It  is  not  a  scholarly  report  of 
a  study  in  psychology,  but  a  book  of  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  Anyone  who  has  read  Laird’s  earlier 
books  will  like  this  one;  others  will  find  it  an  en- 
jovable  introduction  to  everyday  applied  psychology. 


An  Educational  Guide  in  Air 
Transportation 

R.  E.  Hinkel  and  Leo  Baron,  Transcontinen¬ 
tal  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
soiiri,  1944,  140  pages,  75  cents. 

Prepared  primarily  for  educators  and  students,  this 
well-illustrated  book  contains  complete  descriptions 
of  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  in  the  air-transport 
industry,  together  with  vocational  charts  setting  forth 
qualifications  aid  salary  ranges  for  each  job.  The 
introductory  material  includes  a  statement  by  the 
president  of  TWA,  Jack  Frye,  on  the  importance 
of  making  young  people  realize  what  the  airplane 
will  mean  to  ways  of  living;  a  brief  orientation 
course  in  air  transportation;  and  a  North  Pole-cen¬ 
tered  world  map.  'The  bibliography  covers  many 
subjects  relating  to  aviation. — F.  A.  S. 

A  Reader  s  Guide  to  Education 

Books  about  education  for  Americans,  The 
National  Education  Association  and  The  Book- 
of-thc-Month  Club.  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation,  1201  -Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.,  20  pages.  5  cents. 

This  attractive  booklet  presents  an  annotated, 
classified,  and  selected  list  of  books  about  the  back¬ 
ground  and  problems  of  American  education,  with 
an  introduction  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher. 

Educational  and  Occupational 
Follow-up  Study 

Warren,  Ohio,  Board  of  Education,  Mono¬ 
graph  No.  60,  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Gncinnati,  Ohio,  1943,  16  pages  (papet 
bound),  free. 

When  high  school  graduates  are  asked  what  courses 
they  wish  they  had  taken  in  high  school,  they  in¬ 
variably  place  commercial  subjects  at  or  near  the  top 
of  the  list.  This  is  true  whether  the  study  is  made 
in  a  large  or  small  community;  in  the  eastern,  cen¬ 
tral,  or  western  part  of  the  country.  'The  graduates 
of  the  Warren  G.  Harding  Senior  High  School  in 
Warren,  Ohio,  run  true  to  form  in  selecting  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  as  those  they  would  take  if  they  had 
their  high  school  days  to  live  over  again. 

This  study  covers  3,735  students  who  graduated 
and  2,222  who  dropped  out  before  graduating. 

They  found  "practical  English,”  including  speech 
and  debating,  of  value  in  post-high-school  life.  Other 
subjects  frequently  mentioned  as  courses  of  value 
were  typewriting,  commercial  law,  shorthand,  and 
bookkeeping. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  graduates  found  jobs  through  friends  than 
through  the  efforts  of  teachers  or  school. 

'This  study  included  students  from  all  the  cur- 
riculums  offered:  scientific,  vocational,  classical,  and 
stenographic.  This  pamphlet  includes  only  part  of 
the  report. 
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With  it  you  can  crive  a  complete  course — 
can  cover  all  phases  of*  the  subioct  and 
can  prepare  your  students  ior  a  career 
in  the  retailing  field.  It's  vocational! 


A  popular  text  that  is  "very  special"  tor  comprehensiveness  and  for 
thorough  treatment  of  every  phase  of  retailing.  Emphasizes  marketing 
structure,  buying,  selling,  pricing,  stock  controls,  display,  advertising,  cus¬ 
tomer  types,  fashion  influences,  personnel,  finance  and  accounting,  and 
credits.  Deals  with  retail  store  selling  and  operation  in  both  large  and  small 
stores  and  contains  detailed  layouts  for  a  variety  of  stores. 


Written  by  on  author  who  is  experienced  in  store  work,  employee  training, 
and  in  teaching  retailing  in  secondary  schools. 

THE  WORKBOOK 

"Retailing — Principles  and  Practices — Workbook"  adds  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  instruction,  makes  the  work  still  more  practical,  and  con  be  used 
with  gratifying  results  to  supplement  this  or  any  other  standard  textbook  on 
retailing,  or  retail  selling.  Contains  problems,  projects,  and  exercises  deal¬ 
ing  with  every  phase  of  retailing,  plus  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
qualities  and  personality  skills  necessary  for  successful  selling.  224  pages, 
perforated  and  punched.  Use  optional. 

• 

THE  TESTS 

These  outside  tests  covering  the  text,  "Retailing — Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tices,"  by  G.  Henry  Richer!,  ore  bound  and  perforated.  Use  optional. 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON! 


Miss  N.  Mac  Sawyer 
American  Institute  of  Filing 
Buffalo  3,  New  York 

Please  send  me  free  literature  and  all 
the  facts  on  Remington  Rand  Practice 
Methods  of  leaching  Visible  Record 
Keeping. 


fVhm  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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News  from  the  CED 

Progress  in  Postwar  Planning  reported  in  an  an* 
nouncement  made  February  3,  1944 

By  PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 

"THIS  is  the  first  time  in  American  history  that 
businessmen  have  voluntarily  banded  together*®  to 
ivert  a  threatened  disaster.  I  mean  the  disaster  of 
I  prolonged  mass  unemployment.  Our  committees 
'  ire^  now  working  actively  with  approximately 
forty-eight  thousand  industrial  firms  and  corpora¬ 
tions  whose*®  total  output  in  1939  represented  forty- 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  (about*®  seventy- 
three  per  cent  of  America’s  total  factory  output) 
and  nearly  six  million  jobs  (sixty  per*®®  cent  of  its 
factory  employment). 

"The  local  committees  are  concentrating  first  on 
stimulating  industrial’**  firms  to  plan  for  higher  peace¬ 
time  production  than  ever  before.  Higher  peacetime 
industrial  production”®  means  more  jobs.  This,  in 
turn,  means  more  purchasing  power  for  the  products 
of  business  and  agriculture. 

"The  next’*®  broad  phase  of  the  CED  community 
program  is  to  stimulate  the  retail  and  wholesale 
establishments’*® — the  big  and  little  stores  on  Main 
Street — to  make  their  plans  for  greater  postwar  sales 
and  more  jobs.  The  figures  on  industrial**®  employ¬ 
ment  which  the  CED  committees  are  gathering  will 
help  the  local  wholesale  and  retail  firms***  to  make 
their  plans.  In  turn,  more  jobs  in  industry  and 
the  distribution  trades  mean  greater  opportunity  for**® 
service  trades,  the  professions,  and  agriculture. 

'"The  Committee  for  Economic  Development,”  Mr. 
Hoffman**®  explained,  "is  a  nongovernmental,  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  of  businessmen  who  have  the 
common**®  goal  of  making  their  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  a  postwar  national  production  level 
thirty  per  cent*®*  to  forty-five  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1940,  our  banner  peacetime  year — a  level  which 
is***  expected  to  provide  seven  to  ten  million  more 
iobs  than  in  that  year.  These  men  are  pooling 
not  only  their  time,  but**®  their  money  and  their 
technical  and  business  knowledge  in  this  cooperatiye 
effort  to  help  achieye  such  a**®  postwar  leyel. 

"Through  handbooks,  sound  slidefilms,  clinics,  and 
forums,  the  best  technical  know-how  in  manage¬ 
ment,  merchandising.**®  new  materials  and  designs, 
advertising  and  selling  is  being  placed  freelv  at  the 
disposal*®*  of  all  the  businessmen  working  with  CFD 
committees  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  to  assist***  them  in  solying  the  problems 
of  expansion  in  their  indiyidual  businev>es. 

"Because  of  the  intense***  stimulus  of  war,  na¬ 
tional  production  is  today  some  sixty-one  per  cent 


Back  moBtk  th*  B.  E.  W.  glTM  la  this 
deportnMnt  soma  5,000  words  of  so- 
loctod  mcrtoriol  countod  in  units  of  10 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 

aboye  the  1940**®  leyel.  That  shows  what  America 
can  produce  when  it  has  to.  What  America  will 
want  to  produce,  when  the**®  stresses  of  war  are  re¬ 
laxed,  may  be  something  like  thirty  to  forty-five 
per  cent  above  the  1940*®*  level.  That  would  mean 
seven  to  ten  million  more  jobs  than  in  1940.  Such 
an  employment  level”*  should  be  satisfactory  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  labor.  It  will  keep  our  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  service®*®  businesses  humming.  It  repre¬ 
sents  what  most  people,  I  believe,  mean  when  they 
speak  of  full  employment. 

"Business®*®  wants  the  resulting  abundance  of 
wealth  distributed  as  widely  as  possible,  because  the 
more  widely  it®*®  is  distributed,  the  broader  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  business.  To  achieye  this  goal,  business, 
labor,  and  agriculture**  must  work  together  with 
the  cooperation  of  government. 

"We  cannot  be  content  to  go  back  to  the  old*** 
1940  level  of  ninety-seven-billion-dollar  production, 
which  meant  six  to  nine  million***  unemployed. 
Because  of  technological  advances  due  to  the  War. 
that  production  level  would  mean  not  nine  but*** 
fifteen  million  unemployed.  American  economy 
must  be  an  expanding  economy.  American***  business 
has  a  great  opportunity.  We  dare  not  miss  it." 
(691) 

Wood  Sought  for  War  Use 

From  “Young  America” 

AMERICAN  forestry  experts  are  exploring  the 
tropical  forests  of  Central  America  in  search**  of 
wood  which  can  be  used  in  war  industry.  Their 
search  is  being  concentrated  in  the  nations  of  Costa 
Rica,**  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 

Three  kinds  of  lumber  are  particularly  wanted. 
'These  are: 

1.  Mahogany.*®  Used  in  strong  plywood  for 
boats  and  airplanes,  and  also  used  in  solid  or 
yeneer  form.  Before  Pearl  Harbor,  more**  than  half 
our  mahogany  came  from  the  Philippines.  Now  our 
chief  sources  are  Central  America,  Cuba,  and’"" 
Haiti. 

2.  Balsa.  The  lightest  wood  yet  discoyered.  lighter 
even  than  cork.  The  wood  is  soft  and  pithy,  full 
oP*®  tiny  air  cells,  giving  it  great  buoyancy  in  water. 
It  is  excellent  for  pontoons  and  floats,  and  to  fill 
life’**-preservers. 

Balsa  trees  grow  so  fast  that  a  seven-year-old  tret- 
may  be  forty  feet  tall  and  a  foot  in  diameter.’*® 
Balsa  is  found  in  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  as  well  as 
in  Central  America. 

3.  Lignum’*®-vitae.  This  wood  is  the  opposite  of 
balsa.  It  is  slow-growing  and  very  heavy.  It  is 
hard,  tough,  and  will**®  not  split  easily.  It  is 
the  best  material  known  for  bearings  in  propeller 
shafts  of  small  boats. 
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Lignum-vitae**  grows  in  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

I'he  forestry  experts  are  also  seeking  light  woods*** 
that  are  suitable  for  crating  Central  American  food 
crops.  Stroi^  woods  which  resist  termites  are  need¬ 
ed,  too,  for*"  bridges  and  culverts  along  new  roads 
in  Central  America.  (271) 

Repairing  and  Salvaging  Materiel 

Work  of  QM  Group  in  Southwest  Pacific 
described  in  a  War  Department  Release 

WORKING  in  constant  readiness  to  drop  an  awl 
and  seize  a  rifle,  trained  soldiers  of  (Quartermaster 
Corps  Salvage"  Repair  Companies  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  are  making 
on-the-spot  repairs**  to  thousands  of  articles  of  Army 
materiel  which  keep  American  fighting  men  well 
shod,  their  clothing"  in  fighting  trim,  and  their  equip¬ 
ment  in  perfect  condition. 

The  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  these"  com¬ 
panies  enable  them  to  overcome  new  salvage  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  almost  daily  on  tropical  islands’" 
ten  thousand  miles  from  the  United  States. 

Operating  fixed,  mobile,  and  semi-mobile  repair 
shops,  members’"  of  these  outfits  must  be  Jacks-of- 
all-trades  and  masters  of  many.  Although  under 
a  continual  alert  order,’**  they  perform  a  multitude 
of  functions,  including  the  repair  of  shoes,  clothing, 
and  tents;  alterations  oP"  clothing  when  necessary; 
and  the  operation  of  salvage  warehouses  filled  w'ith 
scrap  and  other  materials’"  they  have  collected  and 
must  dispose  of  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

That  isn't  all.  There  are  special"*  uniforms  to  be 
made;  movie  screens,  boxing  rings,  and  typewriters 
to  be  kept  in  good  repair;  medical  trusses  to*" 
be  constructed;  braces  to  be  supplied;  transients’ 
baggage  to  be  stored  and  protected;  and  cots,  lan¬ 
terns,  field  ranges,***  tools,  generators,  and  countless 
other  herns  to  be  serviced. 

Exemplifying  the  amount  of  equipment*"  con¬ 
served  or  restored  through  the  operations  of  the 
salvage  and  repair  units  is  the  fact  that  approxi¬ 
mately*"  forty  per  cent  of  tents — which  last  only 
six  months  in  many  areas — are  repaired  for  return 
to  the*"  original  users  or  placed  in  Quartermaster 
stocks  for  reissue. 

Certain  repair  companies  are  repairing*"  shoes 
for  as  many  as  65  thousand  enlisted  men.  In  addition, 
many  repair  shoes  for  civilians,***  officers,  nurses, 
and  other  patrons  who  are  required  to  pay  for  the 
service,  benefiting  from  it  only*"  because  no  other 
similar  facilities  are  available. 

Most  shops  are  manned  by  military  personnel,*" 
although  in  isolated  instances  it  is  possible  to  em¬ 
ploy  natives,  who  sew  and  make  minor  renairs.*" 
Occasional  personnel  shortages  are  overcome  by  con¬ 
ducting  training  courses  in  which  not  only*"  Army, 
but  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  units  are  given  school- 
ing. 

Some  salvage  items  cannot  be  repaired  or  re¬ 
stored*"  within  the  relatively  limited  resources  of 
the  island  base  shops,  and  must  be  shipped  to  the 
United*"  States  for  utilization.  Scrap  iron,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  is  being  returned  in  huge  quantities.  A 
typical*"  island  base  shinned  to  this  country,  in  the 
first  ten  months  of  1943.*"  3,433.440  pounds  of  fer¬ 
rous  metals;  1,977.815*"  pounds  of  nonferrous 
metals;  1.773  tires  and  tubes;*"  621.600  pounds  of 
scrap  rubber;  986,790*"  pounds  of  plane  parts;  and 
SO^  thousand  pounds  of  miscellaneous  repairable 
items."* 


Accomplishments  at  the  same  base  during  the  first 
MX  months  of  1943  included:  54  thousand*"  pairs  of 
snoes  repaired  and  18,210  pairs  salvaged;  91  thousand 
pieces  of  clothing**®  repaired,  75  thousand  salvaged- 
1,980  tents  repaired,  35  hundred  salvaged;"®  14 
thousand  cots  repaired,  15  hundred  salvaged;  20  thou¬ 
sand  miscellaneous  items  repaired,*"  150  thousand 
salvaged;  and  one  thousand  typewriters  repaired 
(671) 

Good  Secretary  Adds  to  Boss’s 
Capacity 

By  MERRVLE  STANLEY  RUKEYSER 
in  the  Chicago  Herald- American 

IN  an  effort  to  heighten  dramatic  interest,  the  press  j 
tends  to  overplay  the  role  of  chief  executives,**  for-  [j 
getting  that  business  success  results  from  the  co- 
operative  activities  of  an  efficiently*"  functioning  ^ 
business  team.  ^ 

Besides  the  captains  of  industry,  the  top-sergeants,  |, 
corporals,  and  privates  of  the  business"  world  are  im-  / 
portant,  too. 

Though  the  praises  of  the  secretary  are  usually 
unsung,  he  plays  a  significant"  part  in  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  his  chief.  Apart  from  techni¬ 
calities  of  rank;  the  secretary  to*"  a  chief  executive 
is  often  more  important  than  a  vice-president. 

A  good  secretary  is  an’"  extension  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  his  chief,  adding  to  his  capacity  to 
perform  his  job  of  leadership.’** 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  heartening  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  took  time  out  in  a  busv’* 
life  to  write  a  eulogy'  about  his  secretary  and  fel¬ 
low  alumnus  of  (Columbia  University’"  in  the 
Columbia  Alumni  News. 

Asked  why  he  had  selected  his  former  chief 
assistant  when  he*"  was  district  attorney  in  New 
York,  as  secretary.  Governor  Dewey  summed  up  his 
position  in  this  sentence:*" 

"Paul  Lockwood ’is  the  best-qualified  man  I  know 
to  hold  the  important  position  of  secretary  to" 
the  governor.” 

The  significant  word  in  that  sentence  is  the  word, 
"important.” 

‘Governor  Dewey  thus  concurred*"  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  office  given  by  former  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  w’hen  he  was  governor 
of*"  New  York. 

In  private  business,  as  in  public  affairs,  the 
secretary  is  at  a  post  of  great  opportunity.*"  He 
is  in  constant  association  with  the  personality  in 
position  to  improve  his  status.*"  As  understudy 
to  the  boss  he  has  an  opportunity  to  study  the  en¬ 
terprise  as  a  whole,  instead*"  of  getting  only  » 
worm’s-eye  view  of  a  narrow  specialist. 

Wav  back  in  the  unregenerate  days  of*"  1927,  in 
a  book  for  young  people  on  how  to  succeed,  this 
writer  pointed  out: 

"A  secretary*"  is  a  stenographer  who  knows  how 
to  think.  I 

“She — or  he — is  an  assistant  to  an  executive 
Her**®  role  is  to  extend  his  personality  and  enlarge 
his  capacity  to  get  things  done.  Thus,  though  she 
should  have*"  initiative,  she  must  make  her  activities 
conform  to  the  policies  and  major  objectives  of  her 
chief  .  .  . 

"The  good  secretaiv  has  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  aims  of  the  executives  under*"  whotr, 
she  works."  (462) 
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The  Fifth  Freedom 

VE  TALK  about  our  free  enterprise  system,  but 
u5t  what  is  it?  The  best  word-picture  I’ve  ever 
tid  defines  free*  enterprise  in  these  terras.  .  .  . 

—the  freedom  to  work  in  a  field  of  one’s  own 
choosing; 

—the  freedom  to  earn  and  save,  and  to**  invest 
one’s  savings; 

—the  freedom  to  plan  and  build,  and  to  profit  from 
one’s  contribution  to  the  growth  and  progress** 
of  one’s  community; 

—the  freedom  to  create,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
one’s  creativeness; 

—the  freedom  to*®  venture,  and  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  one’s  initiative  and  daring; 

—the  freedom  to  try  and  fail,  and  to  try***  again. 
These  six  birthrights  of  every  American  add  up  to 
1  Fifth  Freedom  ...  the  Freedom  of  Enterprise.”® 

It  is  this  freedom  which  has  motivated  American  life 
from  the  beginning.  Without  it  the  four  freedoms”* 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  have  little  vitality,  and 
•Jie  four  freedoms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  would 
hifdly**®  be  possible. — The  Friendly  Adventurer 
(168) 

Mileage  Hints 

By  J.  F.  Winchester 
in  “Esso  Marketers’* 

Many  motorists  wonder  why  it  is  that  large  com¬ 
panies  whicli  operate  fleets  of  moU)r  vehicles  have 
better*®  safety  and  economy  records  than  comparable 
groups  of  average  motorists. 

The  answer,  to  those**  who  are  occupied  in  safety 
work,  is  not  hard  to  find.  Large  fleet  operators 
spend  most  of  their  time  educating**  the  drivers  of 
their  vehicles  that  the  driver,  himself,  is  the  first  link 
in  the  safe  and  economical*®  operation  of  a  car  and 
1  truck. 

The  driver  is  taught  that  safety  and  economy 
mean  principally*®  the  preventive  things  which  are 
done  every  day  to  keep  the  vehicle  from  major  re¬ 
pairs  and  general***  overhauls.  No  one  can  become 
better  acquainted  with  a  vehicle  than  the  man  who 
drives  it  every  day.  It***  is  he  who  hears  the  first 
squeak,  detects  the  first  mechanical  weakness,  the  first 
sluggishness  in  the  motor,  the  first**  loss  of  stopping 
power  in  the  brakes.  The  mechanic  or  service  man 
can,  it  is  true,  detect  these  things  as  well  as**® 
the  driver  when  the  problem  is  brought  to  him. 
But  unless  the  driver  is  safety-conscious,  unless  the 
driver  is**  personally  concerned  in  preventing  major 
repairs  and  overhauls,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  car 
will  be**  handed  over  to  the  mechanic  imtil  such 
I  repairs  are  necessary. 

I  ’Therefore,  in  these  days  when  cars  are  being** 
driven  long  past  their  normal  span  of  life,  it  is  the 
driver  rather  than  the  mechanic  who  faces  the  first** 
M»d  major  responsibility  in  keeping  them  rolling. 
(271) 

•  •  • 

I  THE  WORD  "TIP’’  comes  from  the  initials  of 
the  words  "to  insure  promptness.”  (12) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Seven  of  the  Manual 

By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Gertrude: 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  haven’t  gotten  off  to  you 


until  tonight  that  assortment  of  cookies*  I  promised 
you  a  jew  weeks  ago.  I  don’t  know  why  there 
fuddenly  has  seemed  to  be  so  much  to  attend  to*® 
at  once.  I’d  expected  to  do  only  the  usual  straight¬ 
ening  around,  but  we  had  to  meet  the  chairman  of® 
Father^ s  board  one  evening  and  Dad  continued  to 
have  friends  to  dinner  for  days.  And  I’ve  had  to 
make  Charlotte  a  domino  for  the  costume  party 

the  school  held  a  jew  days  ago! 

I  ve  seldom  let  you  down  this  way,  so,  for’®  once, 
will  you  pardon 

Your  Mother  (106) 

Dear  Mr.  Burton: 

The  written  suggestions  you  gave  me  a  jew  days 
ago  were  very  helpjul  in  jurnishing^  our  house.  By 
modijying  our  plans,  we  were  able  to  simplijy  our 
selection  of  new  jurniture. 

There  is®  another  problem  that  is  worrying  me, 
though — the  garden.  We  have  a  large  garden  that 
is  the  pride  and  joy  of®  my  mother  and  jather. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  garden  jurniture  we 
obtain  will  give  them  entire  satisfaction.® 

As  an  expert,  could  you  suggest  the  type  of  jur¬ 
niture  we  should  get?  I  realize  that  you  yourself 
are*®  very  busy,  but  perhaps  you  could  send  your 
foreman  to  survey  our  garden  and  to  make  any  sug¬ 
gestions  that**  occur  to  him. 

When  the  weather  turns  warm,  we  shall  be  using 
the  garden  regularly. 

Yours  truly,  (136) 

Dear  Mr.  Madden: 

My  tenant  has  written  me  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  move  out  of  my  residence  on*  Academy  Lane. 
He  gave  me  an  itemized  list  of  the  reasons  why  he 
is  leaving: 

1.  The  distance  from  my®  residence  to  the  village 
is  too  great. 

2.  Because  the  main  highway  was  recently  broad¬ 
ened,  there  is  continuous*^  traffic  in  front  of  the 
house,  thus  endangering  the  children  playing  there. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain**  such  a  large  plot 
of  ground,  because  help  is  simply  unobtainable. 

Please  see  if  you  can  obtain  a  new  tenant^**  for 
the  residence. 

Yours  truly,  (106) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Eight  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr  Pound: 

I  wish  to  submit  my  protest  on  the  unjust  conduct 
of  the  examiner  who  gave  the  lasF*  test.  I  insist 
that  the  students  were  not  given  a  fair  chance; 
in  fact,  1  do  not  expect  many  of  them  to  pass.® 
The  examiner  needlessly  persisted  in  talking  in  such 
a  low  voice  that  many  students  could  not  hear 
him,®  even  though  they  requested  him  to  raise  his 
voice. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  the  ex¬ 
aminer’s*  honesty,  but  /  am  of  the  opinion  that  he 
is  incompetent.  In  tests  like  these,  students  should 
be  given**  every  advantage,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
admit  that  these  students  received  little  or  no  con¬ 
sideration.**  As  president  of  the  School  Committee, 
I  demand  that  a  new  and  competent  examiner  be 
appointed*®  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Yours  truly,  (149) 
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Dear  Mr.  Diamond: 

May  I  remind  you  that  you  are  to  explain  your 
latest  theories  on  government^  subsidies  before  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  on  Friday.  In  order  to  com¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  the  aldermen*’^  I  advise  you 
to  prepare  your  talk  with  care  and  be  ready  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  answer  their  questions.  The  aldermen*' 
do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  on  government  subsidies, 
but  they  intend  to  learn. 

To  get  to  the  City  Hall**  from  the  suburbs,  take 
the  West  Side  subway  and  get  off  at  the  last  stop. 

Yours  truly,  (94) 

Dear  Mr.  Justice: 

I  should  like  to  hate  you  send  me,  in  a  week 
or  two,  all  the  facts  you  have  on  the  subject  oP® 
book  binding.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  that  have  been  on  my  mind  during  the 
last  ten  years.  I  must**  admit  that  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  do  little  or  no  studying  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  lately. 

In  a*'  day  or  two  I  shall  have  to  make  several 
important  decisions  on  book  binding  costs,  and  I  am 
more  or  less*'  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

Needless  to  say,  you  will  have  my  everlasting 
thanks  for  any  advice  you  can*®*  give  me  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  I  shall  be  here  at  the  Almanac  Hotel 
for  the  next  day  or  two.  Will  you'^"  please  address 
your  letter  there. 

Yours  truly,  (127) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Nine  of  the  Manual 
By  A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

I  have  noticed  on  numerous  occasions  that  sev¬ 
eral  employees  make  it  a  frequent  practice*'  to  be 
absent  on  Mondays.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
this  practice  cease  at  once,  inasmuch  as**  each  time 
an  employee  is  absent  from  his  station  when  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  some  essential*'  operation  in 
the  manufacture  of  our  product  is  brought  to  a 
standstill  in  consequence. 

The**  cooperation  and  loyalty  of  voiir  staff  has 
been  splendid  in  the  past,  and  I  know  we  can  de¬ 
pend  on  it  again.**® 

Sincerely,  (102) 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  have  a  talk 
with  me  soon  about  the  plans  for  the  reunion*' 
of  the  Traveler's  Insurance  Corporation  men  during 
the  convention  to  be  held  on  Christmas  Eve?  As 
you**  know,  it  is  customary  for  the  delegates  to  hold 
this  reunion  in  the  South  Hotel,  but  I  doubt  if 
we**  should  make  such  elaborate  plans  this  year, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  the  principal  delegates  will 
not  be  at**  liberty  that  night. 

If  O.K.  with  you,  why  not  meet  at  the  College 
gymnasium  and  engage  a  h\gh-grad^*'  caterer  to 
provide  the  refreshments?  Last  year  the  refresh¬ 
ments  were  of  poor  quality,  and  there  was  no  excuse 
for”*  it,  in  view  ot  the  high  price  we  paid  for 
them. 

Bring  along  whatever  information  you  have  to 
offer***  rela$ive  to  our  forthcoming  calendar. 

Yours  very  truly,  (151) 


Dear  Mr.  Grant: 

Mr.  Frank  has  been  a  loyal  employee  of  the 
Union  Manufacturing  Corporation*'  for  the  put 
ten  years.  He  was  in  charge  of  an  essential  de. 
partment  and  was  seldom  absent  from  his  station. 
His**  manner  was  pleasant  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  work  was  unbounded.  However,  he  has  in-  ‘ 
dicated*'  a  desire  to  get  into  a  line  of  work  in 
which  he  can  travel,  especially  in  the  South.  Hb 
doctor  has*®  specified  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  f 
that  he  travel,  because  of  his  poor  health.  ^ 

Mr.  Frank  has*®*  made  a  splendid  record  with  this  ^ 
Corporation.  I  am  sure  he  will  handle  successfully  * 
any  territory'*'  he  may  be  offered.  i 

Cordially  yours,  (127)  , 


The  Cave  on  Thunder  Cloud 

From  “More  Tish” 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 
Part  VI 

CLIPPING  from  the  Morning  News  of  May  the 
seventh: 

Sheriff  Ambushed 

Remarkable  Experience  of  Muldoon  and 
Party  in  Thunder  Cloud  Glen 

AN  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  was  discovered 
by***®  the  relief  party  of  constables,  city  and  county 
detectives,  and  state  constabulary  sent  to  the  re¬ 
lief****  of  Sheriff  Muldoon  and  his  posse,  who  have 
been  on  the  track  ot  the  C.  &  L.  train  bandits  since 
last  Monday.****  The  relief  party  was  sent  out  in 
response  to  a  telephone  message  from  a  farmhouse 
in  Thunder  Cloud  Glen,*®*®  and  transmitted  from 
the  farmer’s  line  to  a  long-distance  wire.  This  mes¬ 
sage  was  to  the  effect  that  the  sheriff  and*®**  his 
posse,  shut  in  a  cave,  were  being  held  prisoners 
by  the  outlaws,  being  shot  at  steadily,  and  that 
so****  far  every  attempt  at  escape  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  terrific  fire  of  the  bandits.  A  relief  party**" 
in  automobiles  was  rushed  at  once  to  the  scene. 

Thunder  Cloud  Glen  is  a  narrow  valley  between 
the  Camel’s  Back***®  and  Thunder  Cloud  Mountain. 
A  mile  or  so  from  the  entrance  to  the  glen,  the 
road,  always  bad  and  now  almost  washed  away**** 
by  the  recent  heavy  rains,  became  impassable.  'The 
party  abandoned  the  machines  and,  in  skirmish 
order,****  proceeded  up  the  glen. 

Within  an  hour’s  time,  firing  was  heard,  and  the 
rescuers  doubled  their  pace.  Passing  a***®  bend  in  the 
valley,  the  scene  of  the  outrage  lay  spread  before 
them:  On  the  left,  the  low  mouth  of  a  cave,  ani 
across****  the  valley,  on  a  slope  of  the  Camel’s 
Back,  a  faint  cloud  of  smoke,  showing  where  the 
outlaws  had  their  lair.  As  the**®*  rescuers  came  in 
sight,  the  firing  ceased  and  an  ominous  stillness 
hung  over  the  valley. 

The  relief  expedition*”*  had  been  seen  by  the 
imprisoned  party  also.  Muldoon's  well-known  soft 
felt  hat,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  was*’**  thrust 
from  the  cave  mouth  and  waved  vigorously  up  arw 
down,  showing  that  .some  of  the  imprisoned  party 
still  lived.  One*’**  solitary  shot  was  aimed  at  the  hat, 
followed  by  profound  quiet. 

Using  every  precaution.  Deputy*”*  Sheriff  Mm- 
cahy  deployed  his  men  with  the  intention  of  closing 
in  on  the  outlaws  from  all  sides  at  the  same****  tiiM- 
At  this  time  an  interesting  interruption  occurrw- 
From  the  underbrush  at  the  foot  of  the  Qmcls 
Back****  emerged  three  elderly  women,  their  clothing 
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in  tatters,  and  in  the  wildest  excitement.  They 
insisted  that  the**^  outlaws  were  in  the  cave,  and, 
hysterical  with  fright  from  their  terrible  experience, 
declared  that  they  had  been****  holding  the  bandits 
in  check,  and  demanded  the  reward  for  their  capture. 
TTiey  were  rational  enough  in  other***®  ways,  and 
explained  that  they  had  been  on  a  walking  tour 
with  a  donkey.  There  was,  however,  no  donkey. 

Deputy**®®  Sheriff  Mulcahy,  who  is  noted  for  his 
gallantry,  sent  the  three  women  to  a  safe  place  at 
the  rear  of  the***®  party  and  detailed  a  guard  to 
make  them  comfortable.  It  being  thought  possible 
that  the  women  were  accomplices^®  of  the  outlaws, 
precautions  were  also  taken  to  prevent  their  escape. 

No  trace  of  the  outlaws  was  found.***®  Sheriff 
Muldoon  and  his  three  deputies,  now  enabled  to 
leave  the  cave,  joined  the  searchers.  Every  inch 
of  Thunder***®  Cloud  Glen  was  searched,  but  with¬ 
out  result.  Across  from  the  cave  mouth,  behind 
a  heap  of  fallen  rocks,  was  found  the  spot*®®®  from 
which  the  outlaws  had  been  shooting.  The  ground 
was  trampled  and  the  rock  chippecl  by  the  return 
fire  from  the  cave.  Here,  too,**”®  was  found  a  new 
automatic  revolver,  a  small  rifle,  and  another  gun 
of  antique  pattern.  In  a  crevice*®^  of  rock  was 
discovered  a  flowered-silk  bag,  containing  various 
articles  of  feminine  use,  and  a*®*®  dozen  or  so  un¬ 
exploded  cartridges  for  the  revolver. 

Convinced  now  that  the  three  women  were  ac- 
complices*®“  of  the  outlaws — and  this  corroborated 
by  Sheriff  Muldoon’s  statement  that  he  had  posi¬ 
tively  seen  one**®®  of  the  three  women  peering  over 
the  rock  and  aiming  a  rifle  at  him,  and  that  the 
same  woman,  two  days  before,***®  had  fired  at  him 
from  the  valley,  knocking  his  gun  out  of  his  hand — 
Deputy  Sheriff  Mulcahy  promptly  arrested****  the 
women  and  had  them  taken  in  an  automobile  to 
the  city. 

At  the  jail,  however,  it  was***®  discovered  that  an 
unfortunate  error  had  been  made,  and  the  ladies 
were  released.  They  went  at  once  to  their  homes. 
While'**®  their  names  have  not  been  divulged,  it 
is  reported  that  they  are  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  members  of  the  community,***®  and  much 
sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  their  disagreeable 
experience. 

Up  to  a  late  hour  last***®  night  no  trace  had  been 
found  of  the  outlaws.  It  is  believed  that  they  have 
left  Thunder  Cloud  Glen  and  have  penetrated**** 
farther  into  the  mountains. 

CHARLIE  SANDS  came  for  us  at  the  jail.  He 
asked  us  no  questions,  which  I  thought  strange,  but 
took***®  us  all  to  Tish’s.  He  did  not  speak  a  word 
on  the  wav,  except  to  ask  us  if  we  had  no  hats. 
On  Tish’s***®  replying  meekly  that  we  had  left  them 
in  the  cave,  he  said  nothing  more,  but  sat  looking 
I'ke  a  storm  until  we  drew**®®  up  at  the  house. 
(9303) 

(To  ho  eoncludod  noxt  month) 

•  •  • 

THERE  is  a  Chinese  proverb  that  reads: 
'"Though  the  life  of  a  man  be  short  of  a  hundred 
years  he  gives  himself  as  much*®  anxiety  as  if  he 
were  to  live  a  thousand."  (29) 

Have  You  Noticed — 

WHEN  the  other  fellow  acts  that  way,  he  is  ugly; 

I  when  you  do,  it’s  nerves. 

When  the  other  fellow  is  set  in  his*®  way,  he’s 
obst'nate;  when  you  are,  it’s  just  firmness. 

When  the  other  fellow  doesn't  like  your  friends. 


he's  prejudiced;  when*"  you  don't  like  him,  you  are 
a  good  judge  of  human  nature. 

When  the  other  fellow  treats  someone  especially 
well,*®  he’s  toadying;  when  you  try  the  same  game, 
you  are  using  tact. 

When  the  other  fellow  takes  time  to  do  things, 
he  is*®  dead  slow;  when  you  do  it,  you  are  delib¬ 
erate.  (89) — Southwest  Shorthand  Reporters’  News 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Mrs.  W.  E.  McNeill 
432  Englewood  Avenue 
Middletown,  Connecticut 

Dear*®  Mrs.  McNeill: 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  requesting  our  mail 
order  catalog.  Every  Spring  and  Fall  a  new*®  catalog 
is  offered  to  each  customer  who  has  purchased  regu¬ 
larly  from  any  of  our  catalogs  in*®  the  previous  six 
months.  We  seem  to  have  no  record  of  recent  mail 
orders  from  you,  but  we  try  to  supply*®  catalogs  to 
interested  people  like  yourself  who  intend  to  use 
them. 

Unusual  conditions  have  made**®  necessary  a  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  catalogs  printed,  and  we 
will  appreciate  your**®  cooperation  in  making  the 
few  catalogs  available  go  as  far  as  possible. 

May  we  suggest  that  you**®  secure  a  catalog  in 
either  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  visiting  one  of  our  stores  or  catalog**®  offices, 
where  a  trained  clerk  will  help  you  order  and  will 
make  available  a  catalog,  which  you  can  return*** 
when  you  have  finished  using  it. 

2.  By  using  the  catalog  of  a  friend  or  neighbor. 

If  neither  of  these  methods*®®  is  convenient,  you 

can  secure  a  Spring  and  Summer  General  Catalog  by 
filling  in  the  form  on  the**®  back  of  this  letter,  re¬ 
turning  it  to  us  with  any  necessary  correction  in 
your  name  and  address.  'We**®  will  then  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  catalog. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Manager,  Albany  House  (259) 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Wood 
92  Fairview  Avenue 
Prospect  Plains,  New  Jersey 


Dear  Mr.  Wood: 

I  wonder*®  if  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor? 

You  are  one  of  our  many  thousands  of  Sun-Kraft 
ultra-violet  ray*®  lamp  users.  I  personally  wish  to 
extend  at  this  time,  again,  my  sincerest  thanks  for 
selecting  Sun-Kraft*®  for  your  ultraviolet  ray  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  favor  I  am  asking  of  you  is  a  short  letter 
telling  me*®  what  results  you  have  obtained  from 
Sun-Kraft — good,  had,  or  indifferent.  You  have  in¬ 
vested  your  good  money  in  Sun-*®®Kraft  and  I  would 
sincerely  appreciate  knowing  if  you  have  really  re¬ 
ceived  your  money’s  worth. 

Will  you  write'*®  soon?  Many  thanks! 

Cordially  yours,  (126) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

TONY,  the  office  janitor,  had  been  working  faith¬ 
fully  at  his  job  for  several  years,  when  he  surprised 
his*®  employer  one  day  by  asking  for  a  vacation. 
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"We  can’t  get  along  very  well  without  you,” 
said  the  boss.  “You*"  don't  need  a  vacation. 
You'll  only  blow  in  your  money  and  come  back 
broke." 

"I  like  to  have  vacation,”  persisted"  Tony,  "J 
get  married  and  I  kinda  like  to  be  there.”  (70) 


HUBBY:  So  you’ve  finished  the  story?  Did  it 
end  to  suit  you? 

Wife  (disgustedly) :  I  don’t  know-.  The  reading 
time  is"  given  as  eighteen  minutes  and  ten  seconds, 
and  my  time  was  up  before  I  could  find  out  whether 
they  married  or  not.  (40) 


THE  ADMIRAL,  who  was  conducting  an  ex¬ 
amination  for  the  Navy,  was  addressing  one  of  the 
candidates." 

Admiral:  Who,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  three 
greatest  sailors  in  British  history? 

Student:  I’m  sorry,"  sir,  I  didn’t  catch  your  name 
when  I  entered  the  room,  but  the  other  two  are 
Nelson  and  Drake.  (56) 


RAY:  I  must  get  my  overcoat,  which  I  left  at  the 
railroad  station. 

May:  Was  it  checked? 

Ray:  No;  brown,  with  a  belt  across"  the  back. 

(22) 


A  MAN  who  had  run  out  of  gas  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  country  towm  saw  a  boy  coming  along  the  road 
carrying"  a  big  tin  can.  "Say,  boy,”  he  yelled,  "I 
hope  that’s  gasoline  you  have  in  that  can.” 

"Well,  I  hope  it  ain’t,”  returned  the"  boy. 
"It  would  taste  like  the  dickens  on  Ma’s  pan¬ 
cakes.”  (49) 


March  Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Crosby: 

A  businessman  said  to  us,  "I’ve  been  shown  so 
many  plans  of  protection  1  simply  don’t  know" 
what  to  buy.  Yes,  I  like  yours,  too,  but  have  a 
heart — I  can’t  buy  them  all! 

"Why  doesn’t  some  strong,  progressive  company" 
get  out  just  one  policy  form  that  combines  complete 
■protection — (1)  actual  death,  (2)  disability  from" 
accident  or  sickness,  and  the  bills  that  go  with  it, 
(3)  business  reverses,  unemployment,  financial 
losses,"  etc.,  and  (4)  dependent  old  age — in  just 
one  package  and  for  one  premium?  It  all  boils 
down  to  one*"  of  these,  in  some  form.  Why  doesn’t 
someone  do  something  about  it?” 

We  did!  In  our  "Policy  with  a  Heart,”  we  offer*" 
protection  against  all  these  hazards  in  one  package — 
for  one  premium.  You  select  the  amount  you  want 
under*"  each  classification — we  write  the  policy.  For 
full  particulars,  fill  in  the  information  requested*" 
below  and  send  it  to  us. 

Yours  truly,  (168) 

Dear  Miss  Green: 

Today,  conservation  is  the  keynote  of  our  existence. 


Time,  materials,  and  money — always"  impor 
are  now  more  vital  than  ever. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  we  suggest  a  change  |g 
an  annual  premium"  plan,  which  would  reprei  ' 
a  six-per-cent  saving  to  you — or  even  a  change 
a  semi-annual  plan,"  at  a  saving  of  two  per  o 
To  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  just  fiH 
out  and  return  the  form"  provided  below,  which  is 
perforated  for  your  convenience.  Please  note  i 
date  on  which  the  change  would  become*"  eff_ 
tive. 

Yours  truly,  (104) 


Dear  Mr.  Grant:  .  I 

Please  don’t  cut  your  finger  just  so  that  you  car 
make  use  of  the  enclosed  bandage!  You  will  agree* 
however,  that,  should  you  have  a  slight  accident,  this 
little  bandage  would  become  a  big  utility. 

Did  you  ever"  consider  the  fact  that  some  day 
you  may  have  a  serious  accident?  If  you  do,  our 
policy  would  be"  a  big  aid  in  covering  expenses 
Allow  us  to  outline  the  benefits  derived  from  so 
small  an  investment"  as  five  cents  a  day. 

Yours  truly,  (86) 


A  Protest  from  AI 

(March  Junior  O.G.A.  TettJ 

Dear  Madeline: 

Now  listen,  it  is  swell  of  you  to  want  to  do  your 
bit  and  all  that,  but  a  fellow  who  is  in"  this  business 
wants  to  feel  that  he  can  some  day  look  forward 
to  returning  to  his  old  home  and  not  have  it  changed 
too"  much. 

What  about  your  job  as  a  teacher  of  shorthand 
and  typing?  Isn’t  that  doing  more  good  right  now 
than  joining"  'the  WACs?  And,  what  about  the 
farm?  Help  is  very  badly  needed  in  offices;  and 
lack  of  food  can  prove  to  be"  a  "bottleneck”  both 
in  production  and  in  the  Armed  Services. 

And  who  will  take  care  of  Mickey  and  the  cat? 
'That**"  pup  would  die  anywhere  else  but  home. 
You’d  better  stick  to  your  school  and  keep  the  home 
fires  burning  for  us. 

Love, 

Brother  Al  (120) 


A  Youth’s  Companion 

(March  O,  C.  A.  Mambarghip  Tagt) 

HAPPY  is  the  student  whose  vision  enables  hm) 
to  look  ahead  and  plan  his  education  so  that  it  will*" 
extend  beyond  his  "school  days”  and  continue  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  progress  after  he  gets  into  the  business 
world."  How  discouraging  it  would  be  if  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  development  stopped  with  his  first  position. 
The  young  man  who  would"  advance  in  life  con¬ 
tinues  his  preparation  with  persistence  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  after  he  leaves  school.  Indeed,"  his  training 
just  begins  where  study  of  theory  leaves  off. 

A  teacher  may  not  follow  his  pupil  into*"  the 
business  world,  but  the  Gregg  Writer  can.  One  of 
the  finest  blessings  a  teacher  can  bestow  upon  her 
pupils*"  is  love  for  their  profession  and  an  earn^ 
desire  to  go  far  in  it.  ’The  thoughtful  teacher  will 
enlist  the*"  services  of  the  Gre^  Writer  to  help  her, 
Icnowing  that  its  influence  will  extend  far  b^ood 
the  classroom  and  into*"  the  office  as  well.  (164) 
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